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PEEFACE. 



The contents of this little volume have for the 
most part enjoyed the advantage of appearing in 
the columns of The Quern. This circumstance may, 
indeed, be considered an ^' advantage/' inasmuch as 
that mode of publication has been the means of 
eliciting many useful suggestions, which have been 
turned to account in the following pages. Many of 
the chapters originated in inquiries of young house- 
keepers on matters with which experienced managers 
are supposed to be familiar. To the former class, 
.therefore, these pages are especially addressed ; and 
if the information and opinions they contain should 
tend to diminish the difficulties which in these times 
beset the labours of housekeeping, the chief object 
which has actuated the writer in re-issuing the work 
will have been accomplished. 



12, George Street, Hanover Square, 
November, 1866. 
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PEACTICAL HOUSEKEEPINa- 



INTEODUCTION. 



Whateveb information the following pages may oon* 
tain, bears reference to wiyes who are their own house- 
keepers. A housekeeper, in the usual acceptanoe of the 
word, may simply be a paid emphySe, with no higher aim 
than a conscientious endeavour to acquit herself honestly 
of the trust confided to her charge. But a wife who 
keeps her husband's home has a higher interest at stake. 
Her responsibilities do not end with the dispensing xii 
stores and checking of accoimts. Health and happiness, 
joy and sorrow, are more or less dependent on the good or 
evil of her presenoe. Her rule extends from the attio to 
the cellar : her influence affects every dweller beneath her 
roof. She can neither resign her place, nor be dismissed 
from it, if by mismanagement she loses the confidence of 
her husband. Her engagement is life-long—" for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer." 

No mean mission is this calling ; and so &ithfully have 
our countrywomen for ages acquitted themselves of their 
trust, that an English home has become the world- 
received type of domestic bliss. 

Of late years, however, certain infiuences incidental to 
social progress, have disturbed the tranquillity of oup 
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homes. Increased prosperity, greater facility of com- 
municatioii, and the cheapness of public entertain- 
ments, haye had an unmistakeable effect on our habits. 
Husbands and wiyes are no longer content to lead the 
quiet life that worthy couple Darby and Joan led. To 
ke^ pace with the times, and enjoy new pleasures, 
is the desire of every class. Display is the order of 
the day, the pivot on which Credit turns. Men of small 
incomes imitate the habits of the wealthy, and those 
whose earnings are precarious are liable to run into 
debt, as their only chance of success in life. The general 
restlessness extends to the labouring classes. Domestic 
servants are difficult to get and troublesome to manage. 
Wages are higher, and lees work is done at home than in 
former times, ajid the demand £Dr servants is so great that 
they leave situations on the slightest provocation, in tha 
certainty of not being long out of place. 

Whether jufitifiable or not, household expenses axe 
daily increasing, and incomes that were formerly ample 
iar the maintenance ci a family in ease and respecta* 
bility aro no l<Higer sufficient to meet the calla made upon 
them. 

The publicity given todomestic grievances has also caused 
a novel view to be taken of matrimony. Many young 
men, benefiting by the experience of their brethren, are 
coming to the oondusion that tibey can live more com- 
fortably as bachelors Ihan as married men, and Specula- 
tors are not slow to encourage this belief. Monster hotels, 
stacks of chamber, and luxurious clubs, are of rapid 
growth, and eagerly sought after. At this present time, 
professional men beginning practice, and tradesmen and 
their sons, live in a degree of luxury that was formerly 
enjoyed only by the affiuent and high bom. Materfamilias 
comj^iains of this innovation, declares it is nothing short 
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of sinftil indulgence, and loses b11 hope of mairying her 
daughters while such tastes prevail. 

There is no sense in expatiating on these changes, ex- 
cept to be on goard against their threatening aspect. 
Our dpmestic habits, it is true, are in a state of transition; 
but the loye of home is still strong enough in the breast 
of most Englishmen to render it improbable that they will 
adopt dub-life unless driven to do so by force of circum- 
stances. If homes, however, cu:e to bear favourable com- 
parison with the comfort and freedom of clubs, they must 
not be the sources of vexations and discord that they have 
too frequently become. The incessant complaints about 
servants are alone sufficient to make a man, harassed 
and worn with the anxiety of affairs, dread to knock at 
his own door. Badly-cooked dinners disgust him with 
family fare, and slovenly attendants are an eyesore. 

To remedy these defects is plainly the work of women, 
the annoyances complained of haying mainly originated 
in a false notion of refinement, whereby wives of the 
middle class have been prevented from taking the active 
share in household management which befits their 
station. 

It is neither to be expected nor wished that wives and 
mothers should neglect any of the accomplishments and 
refinements which are characteristic of modern education. 
Ignorance and awkwardness are no guarantee of either 
virtue or excellence. On the contrary, a wife who has no 
knowledge of any subject beyond the price of provisions 
and the doings of her neighbours, is unfit to be a com- 
panion to an ambitious man; and most men are am- 
bitious nowadays. It must always be borne in mind that 
amusements, like dinners, are to be had both cheap and 
good from home ; in both respects it is well not to pro- 
voke unfavourable comparisons. But because certain 

B 2 
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accomplishments are desirable, that is no reason that the 
practice of them should be so absorbing as to leaye no 
time for any other pursuit. The day is long enough for 
all purposes ; it is only necessary to divide it properly. 
I believe one of the greatest disappointments experienced 
in early married life, arises from the neglect of all those 
accomplishments which charmed the admiring lover. The 
pianoforte is left day after day unopened, paint brushes 
are cast aside, and the interest, formerly so eloquently 
expressed, in new works, whether artistic or literary, 
becomes nil, as belonging to things of the past. It is as 
though the embellishments of life were too good for 
everyday wear, and that attempts to please were wasted 
on husbands. 

Children, too, are often liable to become a source of 
discontent, &om the attention of which the husband was 
formerly the object being suddenly transferred to them. 
The novelty of paternal honours having lost its charm, 
a feeling of jealousy is apt to take its place, when at 
every turn the care of "baby" engrosses the mother's 
time to the exclusion of duties of a less absorbing 
nature. A father has to endure many sacrifices for the 
sake of his children, but the task is not rendered more 
agreeable by the withdrawal of his wife's sympathy. 
Neither should she suppose that he loves his Httle ones 
less because he is not equally demonstrative in his affec- 
tion towards them. The nature of the tie between very 
young children and their fisttheris different from that 
which exists between them and their mother. Perfect 
helplessness and dependence on her care is the chief bond 
of union between mother and child ; but a father's love 
is generally increased when, later in life, it becomes his 
turn to minister to the wants of his offspring. 

Before proceeding to more minute detaUs, something 
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must be said about incomes. Whether an income be 
large or small, depends, in a great measure, on attendant 
circumstances. A man in the annual receipt of a con- 
siderable sum of money may in reality be a poor man, if 
he has a large family to place in life, or other imavoid- 
able demands on his earnings; whilst his next door 
neighbour, from being exempt from such claims, may 
be living in comparative affluence on half the former's 
means. The chief point to ascertain is, the extent of 
one's income, and having done so, to strive to keep 
within it ; not feasting one day, for instance, and fasting 
the nexty but through evil report and good report ob- 
serving in all things a consistent mode of living. 



,..* 



CHAPTER I. 

HEALTHY HOUSES. SITUATION; DRAmAGE. 

It is hardly necessary to give any saye a general de- 
scription of the kind of house and the most stiitable situa- 
tion to inhabit, because uncontrollable drcumstances too 
frequently leave yery little option in the matter. In 
rural districts and in provincial towns the law of necessity 
is apt to prevail ; but in London, and in the neighbour- 
hood of most large manufacturing towns, the range of 
choice is greater. House-room has to be found for every 
class, from the milliomiaire to the humblest artisan, and 
enterprising builders are active in meeting the ever- 
varying demand. 

The chief consideration that claims attention in house- 
seeking are those which have an influence on health. 
Amongst the most important of these are Soil, Drainage, 
Water supply, and Ventilation. Many other considera- 
tions are doubtless of importance ; but the above bear 
so obviously on the welfare of a family, that minor 
matters should be made to yield to them. 

Situation* — ^With regard to soil. A widely-extended 
prejudice justly exists in favour of gravel. A district of 
this character has the advantage of a greater amotmt of 
natural dryness, and consequently of warmth, than is to 
be found in a locality where either chalk, sand, or clay 
prevails. But the mere fact of a house being situated on 
gravel, affords no guarantee of the locality being dry, 
for it is not an unusual occurrence to find a slant of this 
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oharacter in a region which, for miles around, consists of 
day. In the latter case, the adyantages arising from the 
presence of grayel are limited to the immediate spot on 
which the house stands. 

A great portion of the soil in and aronnd London con- 
sists of day; bat as an offset Londoners enjoy the 
benefits arising from a vast and generally effident 
system of drainage. The stniotore of railways, and ex- 
tensiye underground works haye also contributed in an 
eminent degree to render tlie metropolis remarkable for 
exemption from those ailments which afflict the inhabit- 
ants of ill-drained districts. In proportion to the in- 
crease of such works ague and intermittent feyer retreat ; 
until, as in the case «f London, they cease to be endemic 
diseases. 

Drainage, — ^No qtMMon affecting health has receiyed so 
much. attention in modem iimes ns drainage. The ter- 
rible consequences of neglect of this measure haye of late 
years been so glaringly and faithfully depicted, that the 
enormous expenses attending the carrying out of gigantie 
sdiemes of improyement in town-drainage haye been 
cheerfdlly met throughout the country. So much, in 
fact, has been said upon the suliject,- that it would seem 
almost unnecessary to add another word to the oft-repeated 
tale, if it were not that yery little practical knowledge 
actually exists about drains on the part of householders 
generally. Haying paid the sewers-rate, many people 
appear to think that they haye done all that is required 
to be lid of a poisonous nuisance. They do not seem to 
understand that the payment of this rate only defrays the 
expenses of main-drainage ; and that their house-di'ainage 
may be as defectiye as oyer, eyen though a sewer run 
down the street. A main drain is simply a common drain 
which carries away the foul refuse of an entire district. 
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Every house should have its own drains in direct com- 
munication with the main drain or sewer. 

The usual mode of communication is by means of a pipe 
leading from the house to the sewer, and upon the kind 
and condition of this pipe or tube the efficiency of drainage 
depends. The best tubes are composed of earthenware 
glazed inside and outside. These should be joined to- 
gether with cement, not day. The old-fashioned mode 
was to form a channel of brick- work, which was con- 
stantly liable to destruction by rats, that more or less 
infest all sewers. Wherever these old hrick drains exists no 
house-d/rainage can he ^erfectf owing to the foul effluvia 
which effects its passage through the erodes in the mortar. 
It is not sufficient, therefore, to be told that a house is 
drained into the main sewer. It is necessary to ascertain 
the nature of the tubes and the state of their joints. I 
have had fatal experience of defective drainage in a house 
where modem drain-pipes were substituted for the old- 
fashioned brickwork. Notwithstanding repeated assur- 
ances that the drains were ** all right " and that the tubes 
were glazed earthenware, a fact of which proof was given, 
the foulest odours periodically filled the house. Brick- 
layers were constantly employed in seeking the cause of 
the nuisance, and after each visit they declared that they 
made <* a good job *' of their work. Still with the return 
of certain winds, the abominable stench broke out afresh. 
At length it became necessary that a less interested hand 
than had hitherto been employed should guide the pro- 
ceedings of the workmen. The consequence was that the 
drain-tubes wore found to be as represented and perfect 
in all respects save one, viz. : in one of the principal joints, 
brickwork, instead of cement, had been adopted. Time 
and rats had effected the usual amount of dilapidation, 
and the decayed mortar offered a free passage to the foul 
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atmosphere from the sewers of the neighbourhood. It is 
to be feared that some such wilful oversight too frequently 
preyails where the drains of a house are always under 
repair. 

Provided ordinary precautions be used, there is no 
reason why drains should be the nuisance they frequently 
are pronounced. But common sense suggests that if the 
direct channel of communication be left open between any 
part of a residence and the main-drain, the dangers from 
foul air are increased in proportion to the extent of its 
range. Charged with the refuse of a dense population, 
reeking with poisonous fumes, the deadly breath of the 
gigantic sewer pervades every apartment, and generates 
^ose feyers from which the well-fed, the well-clothed, 
and well-lodged, expect to be exempt. Modem appli- 
ances are not wanting. By means of the syphon and 
bell-trap the current of foul air is checked in its upward 
passage. A S3rphon-trap is a piece of earthenware tube 
in the form of an S ; and a bell-trap is an inverted cup at 
the outlet of the pipe. If these bo kept supplied with 
water (about a quart is generally sufficient for a bell- trap), 
there will seldom be any occasion to complain of bad 
smells from the drains. 

Miss Nightingale, in her ** Notes on Nursing," says, 
— **An untrapped sink may at any time spread fever or 
pysemia among the inmates of a palace." But even when 
a trap is placed in the sink-pipe, servants are inclined to 
fall into the pernicious habit of removing it. Tea leaves, 
vegetable trimmings, potato parings, egg-shells, scraps of 
all kinds, thus find their way down the filthy stream, and 
not unfrequently a silver spoon or fork is missing from 
the same cause. Periodically a mistress is called to 
witness an overflowing sink. Of course, the only sup- 
posed remedy is to send for the bricklayer. He and his 
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boy attend, and make balf-a-day's muddle in tiie waali- 
hoose. How they proceed about their irork no one 
knows : it being the custom to leave the scene of action, 
at such times, and to get as far away &om the annoyance 
as possible. At the end of a fitting time, the drain is 
pronounced ''clear," and no cause is assigned for the 
stoppage. How has it arisen ? In this way : — ^The 
downward flow of grease has accumulated into a dense 
mass. The bricklayer has simply dissolved it by pouring 
down a few kettlefuls of boiling water. Any servant 
might apply the Eame remedy. The only plan to prevent 
the removal of the eink^trap, is to have it soldered into the 
eink» All refuse that the pipe is designed to carry off will 
disappear down the appointed channel. All substances 
that cannot pass the strainer, will require to be removed 
by hand. The fit place for such things is behind the 
kitchen fire. Keeping the drains clear is supposed to be 
'* cook's '' work; but directing the manner in which this 
work is to be done, is a very necessary act of supervision 
on the part of her ndstress. 



CHAPTER 11. 

WATER SUPPLY.— YBNTILATIOIf. 

People generally take a very superficial view of the 
importance of pure water. Provided the supply be plen- 
tiful they are not disposed to be critical of its quality. 
Whether drawn from the reservoirs of one Water com- 
pany or another ; whether derived from deep-well, or from 
land-surface, the only questions that usually provoke in- 
quiry, are its accessibility and plentifulness. Leaden pipes 
flowing with water run through our houses, like veins 
in a living body, and the nature of their contents excites 
no more interest than the quality of the heart's blood. 

In the ceaseless warfare which scientific men are 
waging against disease, the water-supply of large towns 
has been subjected to a close scrutiny. Not content 
with knowing that a tumbler of water teems with vege- 
table and animal life, the precise nature of the element 
has been ascertained from the character of the inor- 
ganic and minute dead and living matters contained in it. 
Eungus-like plants, microscopic living animals, larvae 
of various species, living beings partaking of the charac- 
ters of animals and of plants, dead and decaying organic 
matter, vegetable tissues, shells, hair, dust, ftc, indicate 
the impurity of the supply of water obtained from most 
rivers.* 

Here it is necessary to allude to the water-supply 

* It is an oft-suggested inquiry, whether many of the tormenting 
diseases which afflict the human frame may not date their origin 
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deriyed from wells and pumps, of insufficient depth to 
escape the impurities arising from surface-drainage. 
Pump- water is commonly considered to be the best for 
drinking purposes. Many families make it a rule to drink 
no other ; and, provided the well be of artesian depth, no 
greater luxury than water thus obtained can be enjoyed. 
But the pumps which abound in large towns, and par- 
ticularly those attached to private dwellings, are fre- 
quently supplied from surface-drainage. This water is 
simply the rain which is filtered through the soil, bearing 

from the presence of microscopic creatures in the draught which daily 
constitutes a portion of our food. In a Chemical fieport on the 
quality of various specimens of water from chalk springs near 
Watford, the following significant passage occurs: '* These crea- 
tures {Vibrio fltmatilit) resemble some of the forms of Entozoa, or 
worms foimd inhabiting man's body, and it is a question from 
whence these creatures are introduced into the body. It is almost 
certain that they are not generated de novo in the human body, 
and consequently that their eggs, or some form of their existence, 
are introduced from without. From what is already known of the 
history of these creatures in the lower animals, it is probable they 
are introduced into the system with the water which is drunk. Thus 
it is known that the stickleback swallows the eggs of a certain 
species of Entozoa, called BothrioeephaluSf but whilst inside the fish 
these eggs never develop into a perfect Entozoon ; but if the flesh is 
eaten by a bird, the creature becomes perfectly developed. The 
Gordius, or hair-worm, deposits its eggs in water, but the eggs 
are not developed in this position; they are first swallowed by 
insects, and in this position the egg is hatched, produces the Gordius, 
which becomes impregnated, and escapes from the insect into waters 
where it deposits its eggs. The eggs of a species of tape-worm, 
when swallowed by a rat or mouse, will not produce perfect tape- 
worms in the inside of these creatures^ but if they are eaten by the cat 
or dog then the perfect tape- worm is produced. Many other in- 
stances might be quoted to show that it is not improbable that some 
of the forms of animal Ufe, which abound in waters containing 
organic matter, are transitory states of these permanent forms of 
animals which infest the body, and sometimes even destroy human 
life." 
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in its course the soakage of filth from gutterSi paTements, 
and roads. Haying accumulated and become decomposed, 
these substances generate gases and certain fbrms of 
minute animal life, such as the microscope too faithflilly 
reveals. This is the cause of the coolness and sparJding 
clearness which water derived from surface drainage 
presents, compared with that which is drawn from deep 
well source. 

The instance of ihe celebrated pump in Broad-street, 
Golden-square, is an illustration which applies to most 
pumps in London and other towns, of which the source 
is from surface drainage. The pump in question was 
extremely popular for the coolness and crystal-like clear- 
ness of the water it supplied ; but when, in 1854, upon 
an outbreak of cholera, upwards of five hundred persons 
died in the neighbourhood in less than one week, public 
attention was called to the condition of the pump, an4 it 
was discovered that periodically the overflow from a 
neighbouring cesspool had discharged itself into the welL 
This circumstance was sufficient to explain the cause of 
the excessive mortality that prevailed in the neighbour- 
hood at that particular period. Whenever I observe 
servants drawing water from pumps in doubtfril situa- 
tions — church-yards especially — ^I cannot help wondering 
whether their employers know anything of the nature 
of the admired draught. The prejudice in favour of 
sparkling water is so far-spread that derision is almost 
invariably the result of a warning. It is not until 
diarrhoBa, griping pains, sickness, and other unaccountable 
ailments visit different members of a family that attention 
is directed towards the water-supply ; but so completely 
is it taken for granted that clear water must be wholesome, 
that any doubt to the contrary is about the last suspicion 
entertained. Ohildron are particularly sensitive to these 
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influenees, and many a one has been physicked with 
canninaiiyee and aperients when no remedy wonld hare 
1)een necessary beyond a change of water or the mode 
of supplying it. 

Although private individuals can do little to regulate 
the water-supply of their dwellings, it is quite in their 
power to obviate many of the evils which arise from its 
impurity. In most towns, houses are supplied by water- 
companies, and almost every house has its own cistern. 
Upon the condition of these cisterns ''very much depends 
whether the water they contain be wholesome or not. 
But nine times out of ten, the cisterns, from being out of 
sight, are out of mind, and as little thought of by the 
mistress of a house, as though it formed no part of her 
duty to inspect them. From year's end to year's end the 
foul deposit is suffered to accumulate, and form a slimy 
soil ready for the production *' of little water bears," 
'* wheel animalcula)," and the innumerable fimgi pro- 
duced from decaying organic matters. 

All that is necessary for cleansing a cistern is to wash 
it well out with a bass broom just before the water 
<' comes in." The best time for rinsing a cistern is during 
th3 first twenty minutes' of the supply, allowing the water 
to mn to waste. Throughout the year dsteirns should be 
periodically cleansed, not less frequently than once in 
every six weeks from Midsummer till the end of August ; 
that being the time when the growth of the fungi is most 
prolific. 

The nature of the supply-pipes is another important 
matter. The purest water, and the cleanest cistern, are 
of no avail, if the pipes be of considerable length, and 
composed of lead. These pipes are often laid in such a 
manner as to retain the water aftw the cistern is full, and 
consequently to become impregnated with lead. Iron pipes 
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are the best kind, and their use ahould be insisted on 
whenever a tenant has a voice in the matter. It is true 
that iron, like lead, oxydiaes, but there is this difference 
between the two metals, oxide of lead is poison, and oxide 
of iron is a tonic* 

It may seem unnecessary to urge the importance of 
cleanliness in all vessels containing water for toilet pur- 
poses, &c. But judging from the frequently foul condi- 
tion of water-bottles and jugs set in our bedrooms, 
a word of caution may not be out of place. 2^o plan 
effectudUy baffles negligence in this respect save having the jugs 
and bottles emptied^ and laid in the washhand^basins for a 
certain time every morning. 

In nurseries the best plan is to remove the ewer alto- 
getlier, and to have sufficient water for morning use 
eanied into the bed> rooms over-night. Children are 
thirsty creatures, and drink unsuspectingly of any 
liquid that is within reach. 

Ventilation.-^Alihaa^ sanitary reformers are unceasing 
in fheir endeavours to point out the evils arising from im- 
pure air, the practice of ventilation is still neglected by 
the majority of well-informed persons, and its principles 
are totally ignored by the uneducated classes. Yarious 
reasons are assigned by house-seekers for refusing this 

* The most effisotual means of supplying pure water to a house- 
hold is through the agency of the London and General Water Puri- 
fying Company (Danchell's Patent). This Company undertakes to 
fix oistem-filters into any eistem desired. No great outlay attends 
the experiment, as the cisterns may be hired at a low annual rental. 
The apparatus is unexceptionable for its simplicity of structure and 
effective results. By the use of these cistern-filters, families are 
protected from the negligence of servants in omitting to fill the 
ordinary filters at the proper time ; all the water contained in the 
dstem being subjected to the filtering process, thereby affording the 
only veritable safeguard against the use of impure water. 
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or that residence. Inoonyenient distanoe, want of rail- 
way communication, insufficiency of rooms, exoessiye 
rental, unfavourable site, &o., are constant objections, 
but seldom or never does any one hear a person 
refuse to live in a house on account of its being defi* 
cient in means of ventilation. Hence it follows that 
architects design, builders oonfitruct, and tenants are 
found to inhabit houses that are built in direct opposi* 
tion to sanitary principles. Pever-dens are such places 
in the follest sense of the word ; and Disease flourishes 
as naturally on their site as buttercups and daisies spring 
up in a meadow. And when child after child is borne 
lifeless from its earthly home, Christian parents bend 
their heads in meek submission to what is termed the 
** inscrutable ways of Providence," or, x>erchance9 sur- 
vivors patiently bear the burden of debilitated strength 
as a ''trial of faith" with which it has pleased the 
Almighty to afflict them. 

Premature death and decay, however, -form no part of 
God's design. His will is that man shall enjoy life, and 
that the creatures of his hand shall end their days in 
peace, passing in soothing transition from the cares of 
this world to the glorious rest of eternity. Love and 
wisdom characterise all God's dealing towards men, and 
in the structure of the human frame, the working of the 
Divine principle is preeminently apparent. Of all the 
marvels of our being none is so truly wonderful as the 
process by which one of the first essentials of life. Fresh 
Air, is supplied to the living body. The decomposition 
of the tissues of the human frame, like those of any 
other substance, undergoing change, generate gases, 
of which the most deleterious is carbonic acid- By the 
action of breathing this poisonous* vapour is thrown off 
from the lungs, and by an almost simultaneous effort, 
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external air is mbaled. If the atmosphere of an apart- 
ment, in which several persons are assembled, be not 
renewed with atmospheric air, the contaminated air is 
breathed oyer and over again, becoming at each exhala- 
tion more unfit for sustaining life. Some idea maybe 
entertained of the importance of ventilation, from the 
fact that it has been estimated that a full grown maiiy 
in eight hours^ hreathingf apoiU as much fresh air as 
seventeen three bushel sacks would contain. If, instead of 
being invisible, the polluted air were tangible, what cart 
loads of poison it would be necessary to remove daily 
from the bed-rooms alone of the luxuriously lodged of 
our population— to say nothing of the tainted air of 
dwellings where overcrowding prevails I 

Most of the fatal maladies to which the inhabitants of 
towns are liable, arise from the want of fresh air. Scro- 
frdous diseases are especially of this origin. Consump- 
tion, a form of scrofula, figures on the bills of mortality 
as causing one-fiffch of the whole number of deaths that 
occur in this country every year. This distressing ail- 
ment is particularly rife in communities where the 
members are crowded together in ill-ventilated work- 
shops or dwelling-houses. Not many years ago every 
one was startled at hearing of the excessive mortality 
that occurred in barracks where our fine, tall, robust- 
looking soldiers were lodged. A Boyal Commission of 
inquiry was instituted, and one of the results of that 
inquiry was the discovery that the barracks were over- 
crowded, and appeared to have been constructed with the 
express design of generating the insidious disease. Since • 
the adoption of a more natural mode of living, our 
soldiers are showing an improvement in health, which 
might have been expected from the change. 

To provide for the escape of air charged with carbonic 
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acid gas, and to replace it with atmospheric air laden with 
life-sustaming oxygen, is the purpose of ventilation. 
Haying assented to this fact, the question arises as to the 
mode in which the object is to be attained. *' By open- 
ing the window" is the prompt reply; but in many 
cases houses are so built that the windows cannot be 
let down £rom the top, and no other means of ventila- 
tion, through windows, is effectual unless it be by placing 
panes of perforated glass in lieu of the ordinary window 
pane. These should be fitted in the top frames, for the 
reason that air emitted from the lungs, being heated to a 
temperature above that of the ordinary atmosphere, ascends. 
This is why it is necessary to open windows not only 
&om the bottom but also from the top. Another simple 
mode of introducing external air into an apartment is to 
place plates of perforated zinc in the upper panels of doors 
communicating with passages, in direct communication 
with outward air. All well designed houses afford facility 
for this mode of ventilation, and it is, perhaps, the best» 
and easiest of adoption of any that are applicable to 
domestic use. The minute holes of the zinc plate prevent 
the danger of draught, of which people are apt to com- 
plain, if they are conscious of any outer window being 
open. There is only one precaution necessary in this 
arrangement, namely, to see that the air you admit is 
impolluted by drain pipes or other putrescent ma,tter. 
I know a house of which the only means of ventila* 
tion are through a staircase window, at the opening 
of which a large drain pipe is fixed, from whence the 
vapours are at times positively sickening. To render 
matters worse, the drain pipe is untrapped. The conse- 
quences liable to follow on ventilating a house through 
such a channel may readily be imagined ; and, in fact, 
fever is always more or less present in that house. 
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Open fire->places axe excellent ventilators. In tbo 
winter, when fires are aliglit, additional ventilation is 
seldom necessary ; the heat from the fire constantly draws 
the air np the chimney, and the crevices of the doors and 
windows are generally sufficient inlet for external air. 
If gas be burned, or an unusual number of persons be 
present, a ventilator is necessary. For this purpose the 
best, the cheapest, and the most sightly contrivance I am 
acquainted with, is Dr. Amott's improved ventilating 
valve. It consists of a circular valve, that is sensitive to 
the slightest puff of air. These yalves are of various 
descriptions, suitable either for the kitchen, th^ nursery, 
or the drawing-room, and require no fitting save being 
placed in a wall communicating with a chimney. The 
removal of one brick is generally sufficient. 

There are various other modes by which external air 
may be introduced into dwelling-rooms, but success in 
their adoption depends mainly on the quality of the air 
from without. In malarious districts, in ill-drained 
streets, in narrow courts, and in the neighbourhood of 
manure heaps, and of market gardens generally, the air 
from without loses its virtue, and poison-vapours are the 
result. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ooirrENiEirr houses. — stoeb-boom. — pantry. 

Domestic architecttire, despite its improyement within 
the last few years, is still lamentably deficient in pro- 
Tiding for the comfort of families. No store-room, no 
good larder, no roomy cupboards, no sleeping rooms apart 
from the rest, where servants may be lodged, are, as a 
rule, provided in houses of moderate rent. Beyond four 
or five bed-rooms, two or three sitting-rooms, a kitchen 
and a wash-house, all domestic arrangements are of the 
make-shifb kind. The space which might be made avail- 
able for a store-room is generally converted into an un- 
healthy conservatory for plants, and the non-existence of 
a larder is compensated for by the fixture of a safe. 

These deficiencies have brought about a degradation of 
the housekeeper's office which seriously affects both the 
comfort and income of families. A hand-to-mouth mode 
of living is, now-a-days, substituted for that happy inde- 
pendence which every well-to<do matron experienced 
when it was not the custom to send into the next street 
for every daily requisite. The ingathering of provisions 
and preserving of stores constituted the chief occupation 
and delight of good managers in former times, and the 
honest pride which such an employment occasioned is ill- 
represented by the purse-proud distinction of being one 
of the best customers on a neighbotudng grocer's books. 

In establishments where no stores are kept, servants 
are continually out on errands when they ought to be at 
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home at work. The most yaluable hours of the morn- 
ing are consumed in coUeoting the necessaries for the 
.day's meals, or what not. Time thus wasted is not the 
end of the annoyance. Servants are liable to acquire 
idle gossiping habits, and happy is the family whose 
reputation does not suffer from the consequences. If 
mistresses could only realise the extent of mischief which 
their oversight of this branch of economy entails, I am 
certain they would take more pains to keep their servants 
at home. Let the latter by all means have plenty of 
liberty in leisure hours, but let not their recreation be at 
the risk of making public the private affairs of that which 
an Englishman holds most sacred — his home. 

The only people who are reaping a fine harvest from 
the prevailing mode of housekeeping are grocers. Their 
comprehensive lists of prices include many branches that 
do not properly belong to the grocery trade. In addition 
to tea, coffee, sugar, spices, and other provisions, the sale 
of beer, wine, and spirits is now commonly carried on at 
Italian warehouses. The utmost facility for being sup- 
plied exists at these establishments, and credit is obtru- 
sively forced on every new comer in a suburban neigh- 
bourhood. So irresistible are the obsequious suggestions 
of a well-trained shopman, that many inexperienced 
3'oung housekeepers feel themselves under a sort of obli- 
gation to give larger orders than their means afford. The 
feeling entertained by the mistress is shared by the 
servant at the side-gate. She, appreciating the import- 
ance of her trust, seldom failing to remember some 
** want'* in her department when the chatty young shop- 
man calls ** punctually for orders." 

Not only is economy of time secured by keeping a well- 
supplied store-room, but a direct pecuniary profit. The 
stores it is most advantageous to keep are those which 
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are in daily request, and which may be had in at a con- 
siderable reduction in price, if purchased in large quan- 
tities. Amongst these are soap, candles, soda, rice, 
blacklead, hearthstones, bath bricks, emery doth, black- 
ing, and, in fact, all those innumerable ** small stores " 
which are seldom taken into consideration when house- 
liold expenses are estimated. It is in these things that 
waste is liable to occur, not in tea and sugar, and fine 
stores, more immediately under the mistress's charge. 

It is frequently urged that the saying effected by the 
purchase of such articles in large quantities is so trifling 
as not to compensate for the trouble of keeping them in 
store. Allowing that the apparent saying is trifling, the 
profit does not end with the first outlay. It makes a great 
difference in consumption whether certain goods are supplied 
direct by the mistress's hand, or whether* they he simply 
ordered from the shop. Servants are scarce who do not 
prefer the latter mode. The fear of reprimand for any 
little extravagance, known, perhaps, only to herself, 
induces many a servant to eke out her allowance, when 
in the other case the odds and ends woidd be thrown 
away. This is but natural, and should create no surprise ; 
every one prefers plenty to scarcity, fresh goods to stale. 

But, putting aside all question of pecuniary profit, there 
is an absolute loss of dignity in allowing domestics to 
exercise a power which properly should belong exclusively 
to the mistress of a house. It may be desirable at times 
to leave a certain amount of discretionary power to a 
servant in the execution of household labour; but this 
discretion should not extend to the running of accounts. 
Few servants are proof against such temptations, and dis- 
appointment IB almost invariably the result. Again, it is 
extremely difficult to withdraw a privilege once exercised. 
Directly a mistress shows a desire to change her plan of 
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management, want of confidence is suspected, and wliat 
may be simply a prudent step on her part, is construed 
into an imputation of blame. Many of the grieyances 
between mistress and servant are to be attributed to a 
hastily formed confidence too suddenly withdrawn. 

A store-room, to be complete, should be filled with 
shelves subdivided into compartments to keep the con- 
tents separate. On the upper shelves may be placed 
glass, china, lamps, &c., that are not in daily use. On 
the middle shelves grocery, haberdashery, and similar 
stores ; and on the lower shelf and fioor heavy goods that 
do not offcen require moving. Good ventilation is neces- 
sary to the sound keeping of many goods. In fine 
weather the window of a store-room should be opened 
daily and closed before evening mists gather. 

Amongst the stores that it is most desirable to have at 
hand is a supply of such domestic medicines as ordinary 
emergencies may require. To these should be added a 
bundle of old linen, tapes, bandages, &c. The utmost 
danger has frequently arisen from the want of such re- 
sources when accidents have occurred. 

In conclusion there is only one caution to observe. It 
is contained in the old saying that ** plenty makes waste." 
The best safeguard against this error, is a pair of s<3ales 
and a complete set of weights. Without these, guess- 
work and rule-of-thumb are apt to prevail, by the prac- 
tice of which buying wholesale and serving retail becomes 
decidedly unprofitable. Every article given from the 
stord-room should be weighed with the same accuracy as 
is observed in dealing at a shop. 

Larders, — ^It is not so easy to supply the deficiency of a 
larder as of a store-room. Almost any spare room may, 
at a tiifiing outlay, be converted into a store-room, 
whereas, if the construction of a larder be not included 
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in the bmlding^plan, the after addition of it is seldom 
successful. 

The best situation for a larder is on the shady side of a 
house, where, although screened from the sun, good ven- 
tilation prevails. The window should be made to let down 
from the top, as well as to be raised from the bottom. In 
ordinary weather the window should be left open a few 
inches, both above and below, day and night. The only 
precaution necessary to prevent intruders in the form of 
cats, mice, birds, &c., is a covering on the outside com- 
posed of wire gauze or perforated zinc. During summer 
the addition of some coarse muslin over the window will 
ejSectua]ly exclude " blow-flies " — ^those destructive agents 
to meat whilst ** hanging." 

The flooring of a larder should consist of stone, and the 
walls should be lime-whited at least once a year. Shelves 
should be placed on all sides save one, and in the ceiling 
over this open space large iron hoobS should be placed. 
These are for joints that are getting tender for cooking. 

Nails, hooks, and pegs should be placed on all available 
space for any articles that may be kept in a larder. By 
hanging up such things the shelves are kept clear for 
more important articles, and orderly arrangement is in- 
sured. 

One of the things which require a cool comer in a 
larder is a covered earthenware pan to contain bread " in 
cut.'' The pan should be wiped out with a dean cloth 
daily, and two or three times a week it is necessary to 
dry it at the Are in order to prevent the disagreeable 
mouldy taste which aflects bread when kept in a damp 
place. Bread not in cut should not be placed in the pan, 
lest the small pieces should get hidden beneath the uncut 
loaves. It is better to have no pan than to allow this 
arrangement. Next to the bread pan a flour tub may bo 
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appropriately placed. This, as the name implies, should 
be made of wood, and fitted with a coyer. 

Another article that requires a shady comer in a larder 
is a ham pan, wherein it is profitable to keep a piece of 
meat in pickle. A piece of silver side or brisket of beef, 
a leg of pork, or a thin, streaky piece, are usefal resources 
when an unexpected addition to the family dinner table 
occurs. If it be a pickle made of salt, saltpetre, and 
moist sugar, it should be periodically boiled, skimmed, 
and refreshed previous to use. The pan containing the 
pickle should also be frequently scalded. 

Under the shelves, baskets or hampers should be kept, 
containing vegetables in doily use, such as potatoes, 
carrots, onions, celery, &c. ; and in the window a cook's 
bouquet may stand, consisting of cucumbers, celery, 
parsley, or water-cress, according to the season of the 
year. The latter keep better in water than when left on 
flag-stones. 

A pantiy to be complete should be provided with basins, 
dishes, and bowls distinct from the kind in ordinary use. 
Many servants have a habit of setting joints on the same 
dishes as those on which they appeared at table. The 
joint should be removed to another dish, and the meat 
turned upside downwards. The gravy from the original 
dish should be poui*ed into a cup or basin. This gravy is 
useful for making rechauffis. Willow-pattern dishes are 
the most serviceable for pantry use. 

There is also another precaution to be observed in 
sotting aside stock or gravies, namely, to pat nothing 
of the kind into a larder until the liquid is perfectly cold. 
It is a common practice with cooks to strain off the stock 
the last thing at night, and to place it on the pantry shelf, 
whoro, with closed window and door it is liable before 
morning, especially in warm weather, to taint all other 
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proYinons. The mistress of a household should yisit her 
laxder daily, and give no orders about dinner, except on 
the spot where the provisions are collected together. She. 
should distinctly point out each article to be made use of 
in the preparation of the meals ; by so doing the interro- 
gatories to which a housekeeper is liable are obviated, 
and the incessant rat-tat, followed by cook's appearance, 
with the usual ** Oh, if you please, ma'am, we've got no 
such and such a thing," is thus put an end to. In many 
houses the jingling of the housekeeper's keys never ceases 
till dinner time, when the mistress declares, and doubtless 
with reason, that she is quite worn out with the fatigues 
of tho morning. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"WASH-HOTJSES, KITCHEN DEAWERS, &0.— SERVAlTrs' 

BOOMS. 

Wash-houses are not the most interesting subject to 
write upon; but such places are indispensable to the 
comfort of a family. A wash-house, both on the score of 
health and cleanliness, should, if possible, be detached 
from the house. All dirty work, liable to taint the 
atmosphere or soil the kitchen, should be done in the 
wash-house, the kitchen being reserved for culinary ope- 
rations. The cleaning of boots and shoes, kniyes and 
forks, copper utensils, tins, lamp trimming, &c., should 
be carried on in the wash-house. The grease and dirt 
occasioned by this description of labour spoil tables and 
dresser, and render the trouble of cleansing them doubly 
great. 

When the principal meals are served, the kitchen 
hearth whitened, floor swept, and shelves dusted, the 
different utensils that have been cleansed in the wash- 
house shoidd be put into their proper places in the 
kitchen ; the plates and dishes on their appointed shelves, 
tureens and sauce boats on the dresser, bright coppers and 
tins on the shelf below, and polished candlesticks ready 
for use on the mantelpiece. The door shoiQd then be 
closed, whilst the final cleansings are completed in the 
wash-house. Before the day's work is considered at an 
end, every article should be in its place in the wash- 
house in the same order that prevails in other parts of a 
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house. Every comer should be clear and open to in- 
spection; every doth and flannel in daily use should 
be washed and hung to dry in readiness for the follow- 
ing day. 

Wherever these orderly arrangements are insisted on, 
a servant is more likely to take an interest in keeping 
things clean and in their places than when no importance 
is attached to the work. The merest household drudgery 
may be elevated into a dignified office if it attracts a mis- 
tress's attention, and is rewarded by her approval. 

Every wash-house should be furnished with a copper. 
Not merely for the purpose of washing clothes, but on 
many other occasions a copper is equally useful. In large 
families, when the means of heating water are inadequate, 
a copperful of boiling water is of the greatest service for 
baths. In most cases, whenever an unusual demand for 
hot water arises, the first thing done is to fill the boiler 
attached to the kitchen range, or if that be self-supplying 
to prohibit any water being drawn from it for a certain 
time. The next measure is to fill all the kettles at com- 
mand, and I have even seen saucepans pressed into tho 
same service, no one reflecting that a far easier, cleaner, 
and more expeditious mode of procuring boiling water, 
would be to fill the copper in the adjoining wash-house 
and to light a fire beneath it. The trouble, labour, and 
expense would be about one half and the supply of water 
double. 

There is little or no expense attending the heating of a 
copper. The furnace will bum almost any kind of rub- 
bish ; cinders that have been collected from every other 
room may be reduced to ashes in the copper grate. In 
fact, damp cinders and ashes are the best fuel for copper 
flues, and should be saved for that purpose. 

Every coj)por should be provided with two taps, one 
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immediately oyer the copper communicating with the 
main pipe for supplying water, and the other at the out- 
side of the copper for emptying it. By these means a 
great deal of unnecessary labour is saved. 

Another fixture, which is invaluable in a wash-house is 
an oven. London houses are seldom furnished with this 
convenience, but in the country, where baking at home is 
more general, almost every house has an oven. I know 
of no household requisite that so speedily defrays its ex- 
penses. The saving in the item of bread when made at 
home is alone very considerable, half the amount of 
kitchen fuel may also be economised by cooking in the 
oven. 

I would here remark that the failure in baking generally 
arises, not so much from the faulty construction of an 
oven as from the management of it. Ovens, especially 
those attached to kitchen ranges are generally pronounced 
«too cold" or '*too hot;" the former is generally the 
case, because the draught at the back is choked with 
a quantity of dust and ashes, and not all the coals heaped 
on the fire will remove this defect. There is no remedy 
for it but to dear away such rubbish. An over-heated 
oven is equally detrimental to good baking, but that 
fkult is easily obviated by simply placing a jar of water 
into the oven, at the time when the article to be baked is 
placed therein. It should he a standing rule that no viands 
he haked without the accompaniment of steam. 

Kitchen Drawers and Ou^hoards, — ^These places, when 
lefb to the uncontrolled management of servants, are 
liable to be nothing more nor less than untidy hiding- 
places. Odds and ends from all parts of the house get 
thrust out of sight into dresser and table-drawer. Half- 
dismayed, half-disgusted, the first efiect of the discovery 
is to cause the mistress to shut up the disorderly place in 
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despair of institutiiig a better order of things. This 
course usually is adopted until a change of serrants be- 
comes necessary, when things have to be set to-iights for 
new comers. Lost dusters, table napkins, odd cuffs, and 
missing collars, are then brought to light, so changed 
from their original condition as to be hardly recog- 
nisable ; plate-brushes and lamp-rags, wash-leathers and 
tea-cloths, are all in confusion, defying anything like 
restoration to their former use. This would not be the 
case if ladies paid such places a periodical visit of inspec- 
tion. But many pride themsolyes on not going into their 
kitchen after a certain hour of the day. The orders for 
dinner having been given, they shun the place with as 
scrupulous a care as though their personal dignity would 
be injured by renewed visitations. 

With regard to kitchen-drawers ; in most kitchens there 
are at least four— two in the table and two in the dresser. 
These are best employed in the following manner : kitchen 
table drawer No. 1, should contain skewers, chopper, 
meat-hooks, key of bottle-jack, string, coarse linen tape, 
pudding-doths, and similar ai-ticles required for the 
cook's use when preparing joints for cooking, puddings, 
&c. In table-drawer No. 2 should be kept tin cutters, 
patty pans (wrapped in paper to preserve them from the 
dust), rolling-pin, nutmeg-grater, tin funnel, and other 
things for fine pastry, which would be injured by coming 
in contact with anything greasy. 

Dresser-drawers belong more particularly to the house- 
maid's use than to the cook's. . In one of tiiese drawers a 
box should be placed containing plate-powder and 
leathers, whitening, plate brushes, &c. ; also dusters 
that are in use, dusting brushes, and whatever scissors 
or utensils for lamp trimming may bo required — care 
being taken to exclude all rags and leathers that have 
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been used with oil or grease of any kind. In dresser 
drawer No. 2, the mistress's apron, made wide to coyer an 
ample skirt) should be kept; also table napkins, table 
cloths, D'Oyleys, table mats, and tradesmen's books. If 
there should be a lin^n press for keeping the table linen 
in fold, of course other articles might be put in the dresser- 
drawer to the exclusion of table linen. 

All dirty linen used in the kitchen should be kept in a 
coai'se bag or hamper in the wash-house. A careful cook 
and housemaid, however, will haye little need of such a 
receptacle, as they will take eyery opportunity of rinsing 
out cloths that are too soiled to be put into dean 
drawers. 

The feeling which preyents a lady from entering her 
kitchen, saye at certain times, causes her not to visit a 
servant's room, except in case of illness. Greatly is such 
delicacy of feeling to be commended, if only exercised at 
the right time and in the proper place. But until the 
uneducated classes have a better appreciation of the 
benefits of sanitary measures than is at present generally 
entertained by them, it is desirable that the head of a 
household should not exclude servants' apartments from 
the sphere of daily inspection. This is particularly 
necessary where a family of young children is concerned, 
it being the usual plan to lodge servants and children in 
close proximity on the upper floors. Whilst eyery care 
is taken to keep a nursery sweet and dean, the servants' 
room adjoining may be the receptacle of foul air and ex- 
halations which are completely preventible by ordinary 
precautions. A glance in some of these apartments is 
sufficient to make one shudder with dismay at the 
uncleanliness and disorder which prevails in them 
Untidy crinolines, greasy skirts, dirty petticoats sus- 
pended behind the door or against the wall, are a common 
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Bight. Boots and shoes scattered in all directions, nno 
emptied slops, and filthy brashes and combs are scarcely 
less so. No pains are taken to conceal these unsightly 
objects ; no fitting receptacles are, nine times out of ten, 
provided for them. Day after day, week after week, are 
these apartments suffered to remain unaired, unsunned, 
unyentilated, the windows being kept scrupulously closed 
both by day and night. It is, in &ct, no one*s business 
to direct a different course until feyer or death calls 
attention to the neglect. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN THE KITCHEN. 

There does not exist a more foolish notion than that 
a lady compromises her dignity and descends from her 
level in society by engaging in the practical discharge of 
household duties. Much of the folly and ignorance now 
universally complained of in domestic servants arises 
from this cause. When ladies thought it no disgrace to 
conduct housekeeping on a different principle than at 
present prevails, servants were happy and contented in 
the station of life to which they were bom ; but since it 
has become customary to leave the providing for a family's 
wants almost wholly to the care of servants, mistress and 
maid are alike dissatisfied with each other. Veil the 
truth as we may, gild the scene of our social pleasures as 
carefully as pains can accomplish, a deep spirit of dis- 
content presides in almost every home. Husbands ex- 
change the anxieties of affairs abroad for troubles at 
home ; tempers are ruffled, and the housekeeping purse 
is emptied by some unseen demand. It is to be feared, 
moreover, that this unsatisfactory state of things will last 
till ladies are convinced that redress rests solely with 
themselves. When they are no longer ashamed of being 
housekeepers in the usual sense of the word, servants will 
be content to be servants properly so called. 

The practical end of this preamble is, to state that eveiy 
lady who is her own housekeeper should not only have a 
knowledge of all branches of household work, but should be 
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able, when required, to show her servants how to do their 
work. By showing I do not mean doing. A servant 
who has not sufficient intelligence to benefit by instruc- 
tion is a useless incumbrance in a house. And the class 
is by no means small who will never learn to do anything 
properly if their mistresses will do the work for them. 
This imposition is frequently practised on over-indulgent 
employers. The only remedy is either to withdraw the 
assistance or change the servant. There may be a 
sacrifice of dignity in stepping out of one's place to do 
what others in a lower station are bound by their en- 
gagement to do, but there can be none in seeing that 
every one in a household does his or her appointed task. 

The place of all others wherein a mistress's personal 
influence is most felt is the kitchen. I know it is an un« 
pleasant point to urge, and would gladly spare my readers 
the annoyance, if it were not that I am convinced no 
course is open to them by which economy of money, 
comfort, and health, can be effected, save by spending a 
certain time daily in the kitchen. The inducements are 
manifest. ** The kitchen is the laboratory of food ;" 
food is the support of life ; food is one of the chief sources 
of health, and to procure food is the principal incentive 
to labour. Although in this favoured land of ours 
Englishwomen of the middle class are generally exempt 
from the toil of earning their daily bread, they are by no 
means expected to be free from care in its preparation. 

If cooking could bo done in the drawing-room, I have 
no doubt the culinary art would be carried to as great 
perfection as many other accomplishments that are 
sedulously cultivated there. But as this method id inad- 
missible, there is no help for the case but for ladies to 
descend, if required, to the scene of action, and acquit 
themselves as intelligently, expeditiously, and cheerfully 
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of the task as the necesi^ty of the case admits of. This 
is the more important as cool^ are scarce. Even in 
the upper circles, where money is plentiful, and every 
persuasion is offered for good serrants to undertake 
situations of the kind, the want of experienced cooks is 
severely felt ; and in every grade of the middle class the 
scarcity is becoming every day more deplorable. 

The chief points for a mistress to enforce in a kitchen 
are scrupulous cleanliness and strict economy. 

Notwithstanding the indulgent belief that '* Good cooks 
are always dirty," no cooking can be good where cleanli- 
ness is not observed. Ck>mpare the difference between a 
plain dinner in a well-conducted establishment, and the 
same style of repast in a house where a mistress takes no 
interest in household cleanliness ; nothing is more agree- 
able than the former entertainment, whilst few things are 
more repulsive than the latter. If the plates and dishes 
look smeary ; if they feel sticky to the touch, one insen- 
sibly begins to conjecture about the state of the utensils 
in which the viands were prepared. ** Pot-blacks," and 
tawny-coloured sauces, betray not only foul chimneys but 
dirty saucepans. If the knives, forks, and spoons be not 
bright and smooth, doubt is cast upon their cleanliness ; 
too much wiping, and too little washing, is instantly 
suspected. The same with china and glass; the most 
costly descriptions are completely spoiled if one of the chief 
refinements of civilised life, cleanliness, be overlooked. 

Now, no one would wish the mistress of an establish- 
ment to wash her own plates and dishes, or to dean her 
own plate, china, and glass ; on the contrary, great blame 
would attach to her if, with servants at command, she 
were to do so. But it is quite in her province to see that 
her servants are cleanly, which they are liable not to be 
if left entirely to their own guidance. 
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able, when required, to show her servants how to do thoir 
work. By showing I do not mean doing. A servant 
who has not sufficient intelligence to benefit by instruc- 
tion is a useless incumbrance in a house. And the class 
is by no means small who will never learn to do anything 
properly if their mistresses will do the work for them. 
This imposition is frequently practised on over-indulgent 
employers. The only remedy is either to withdraw the 
assistance or change the servant. There may be a 
sacrifice of dignity in stepping out of one's place to do 
what others in a lower station are bound by their en- 
gagement to do, but there can be none in seeing that 
every one in a household does his or her appointed task. 

The place of all others wherein a mistinesses personal 
influence is most felt is the kitchen. I know it is an un- 
pleasant point to urge, and would gladly spare my readers 
the annoyance, if it were not that I am convinced no 
course is open to them by which economy of money, 
comfort, and health, can be effected, save by spending a 
certain time daily in the kitchen. The inducements are 
manifest. **The kitchen is the laboratory of food;" 
food is the support of life ; food is one of the chief sources 
of health, and to procure food is the principal incentive 
to labour. Although in this favoured land of ours 
Englishwomen of the middle class are generally exempt 
from the toil of earning their daily bread, they are by no 
means expected to be free from care in its preparation. 

If cooking could be done in the drawing-room, I have 
no doubt the culinary art would be carried to as great 
perfection as many other accomplishments that are 
sedulously cultivated there. But as this method is inad- 
missible, there is no help for the case but for ladies to 
descend, if required, to the scone of action, and acquit 
themselves as intelligently, expeditiously, and cheerfully 
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of the task as the neoes^ty of the case admits of. This 
is the more important as cooks are scarce. Even in 
the Tipper circles, where money is plentiful, and every 
persaasion is offered for good servants to undertake 
situations of the kind, the want of experienced cooks is 
severely felt ; and in every grade of the middle class the 
scarcity is becoming every day more deplorable. 

The chief points for a mistress to enforce in a kitchen 
are scrupulous cleanliness and strict economy. 

Notwithstanding the indulgent belief that ** Good cooks 
are always dirty," no cooking can be good where cleanli- 
ness is not observed. Compare the difference between a 
plain dinner in a well-conducted establishment, and the 
same style of repast in a house where a mistress takes no 
interest in household cleanliness ; nothing is more agree- 
able than the former entertainment, whilst few things are 
more repulsive than the latter. If the plates and dishes 
look smeary ; if they feel sticky to the touch, one insen- 
sibly begins to conjecture about the state of the utensils 
in which the viands were prepared. ** Pot-blacks,'* and 
tawny-coloured sauces, betray not only foul chimneys but 
dirty saucepans. If the knives, forks, and spoons be not 
bright and smooth, doubt is cast upon their cleanliness ; 
too much wiping, and too little washing, is instantly 
suspected. The same with china and glass; the most 
costly descriptions are completely spoiled if one of the chief 
refinements of civilised life, cleanliness, be overlooked. 

Now, no one would wish the mistress of an establish- 
ment to wash her own plates and dishes, or to clean her 
own plate, china, and glass ; on the contrary, great blame 
would attach to her if, with servants at command, she 
were to do so. But it is quite in her province to see that 
her servants are cleanly, which they are liable not to be 
if left entirely to their own guidance. 

1)8 
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Much of the tmcleanliness complained of arises from 
the slovenly habit ordinary servants have of using im- 
proper things for their work, and not keeping suitable 
utensils for appointed purposes. Taking saucepans for 
an example. With every variety and size at hand, it is 
no unusual case to find one saucepan in constant use, to 
the exclusion of every other. In the morning the favourite 
does duty for boiling the breakiast milk, at middle day 
the potatoes for lunch, and in the evening for warming a 
rechauffS, A ** swish round" with a dish-cloth, and a 
rinse at the sink, is all the cleansing considered necessary, 
except on those occasions when the saucepan has become 
so begrimed that nothing short of boiling in it strong 
soda and water will effectually cleanse it. 

As with saucepans so it is with other things. Kitchen 
cloths are by an untidy servant used indiscriminately for all 
purposes. Jack-towels and dresser-doths, tea-doths and 
dusters, pudding-cloths and window-rags, whatever comes 
first to hand is misappropriated. Another objectionable 
practice that arises from this habit is the hasty mode of 
washing these cloths when they have all been suffered 
to get dirty. Before they are thoroughly dried they 
are tossed into a drawer, where they are liable to get 
mildewed, if the musty smell proceeding from them does 
not hasten detection. No wonder that utensils wiped 
with such cloths are rendered anything but sweet by the 
process. 

It is part of a mistress's duty to see that her servants 
have everything proper for their use ; having done so, 
she should be as careful of her household utensils and 
linen as she is of her drawing-room furniture and per- 
sonal wardrobe. Both classes of goods cost money to 
replace. No new kitchen cloths should be given out till 
the old ones are returned. A list of household linen in 
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wear, kept in the kitchen drawer, is quite as essential as 
a list of plate in use, kept in the plate basket. 

The disposal of remnants of food and dripping is also 
the mistress's work. The best use for the trimmings of 
joints, remnants of meat, bones of roast beef, shanks of 
mutton, &o., is to convert them into stock for soups, 
gravies, &o. In every family something may be added 
to the stock-pot daily. This plan is not only profitable, 
but effects a riddance of accumulations that would other- 
mse be troublesome and offensive. 

Small quantities of cold vegetables, carrots, potatoes, 
and turnips, cauliflowers, &c., are useful for thickening 
and flavouring plain soup. Cold cabbage and potatoes are 
good fried for the kitchen dinner. 

With regai'd to the dripping, now that . perquisites in 
small establishments are happily out of fashion, the 
dripping from each day's roasting should be strained into 
a separate basin. It is an untidy habit to pour one day's 
dripping over that of another, and renders the whole 
dirty. At the end of the week aU the di^ipping that can 
be spared should be melted into one jar kept for the pur- 
pose. This should be sent to the tallow-chandler in 
exchange for kitchen candles, or for the amount to bo 
deducted from the week's bill. In London the carts of 
the Bag Brigade — ^a band of the Shoe-Blacking Associa- 
tion — call periodically on families residing in different 
districts, and give the full value for rags, bones, drip- 
ping, and ware. This is one of the greatest boons house- 
keepers have received for many years, and effectually 
does away with the calls of imsoasonable visitors at the 
area gate, and, more notably still, threatens to injure 
the business of those dealers in marine stores, whose 
shops have long been schools for thieving to many a 
would-be honest giil. 
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The above are some of the duties that await the head 
of an establishment in her kitchen ; others will readily 
suggest themselres, according to the circumstances of 
the family. It matters little what employment takes a 
mistress into her kitchen, proyided that when there she 
is vigilant to detect any slovenly or wasteful habits on 
the part of servants. 



CHAPTER VI. 



KITCHEN UTENSILS. 



There are baubles in ironmongery as in evoly other 
manufacture; and a good many fanoiM contriyancos 
that are all well enough in large establishments are quite 
unsuitable to families of small means, where it is neces- 
sary that the processes of cooking and cleansing should 
be carHed on in as simple and expeditious a mode as 
possible. If you fill your kitchen with a number of 
ai*ticles that are not in daily use, either additional labour 
is entailed on a servant to keep such things clean, or they 
are neglected, and become mere lumber. As all substi- 
tutes for the light things and the best things are nowhere 
so completely out of place as in a kitchen, let mo particu- 
larise a few instances in illustration of my remarks. 

Supposing the cooking to be of the usual description, 
and the kitchen fitted with the ordinary range, the first 
requisite is some means for roasting. This laay bo ac- 
complished in two ways, either by the ordinary dripping- 
pan and stand, or by the ** Hastener," a kind of tall 
Dutch oven. The average cost of a dripping-pan and 
stand is from 6«. to Is. ; that of the ** hastener ** from 
2O0. to 258, Those to whom the first outlay is a con- 
sideration, and who know little about the art of roasting, 
at once decide in favour of the cheaper utensil. But the 
difference between the economy of the two contrivances 
is remarkably great. Meat cannot be roasted with any 
degree of certainty in a given time imless it be protected 
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from draughts and yariation of temperature. It is from 
this cause that so many disappointments occur just when 
accurate cooking is most desired. More fire is needed, 
and longer time is required, unless a screen of some sort 
be devised. This want has originated that most cumber- 
some and ineffectual contrivance called a meat-screen, 
which, whilst it screens the joint, is supposed to act as a 
plate-warmer. Unless a very large fire be kept, how- 
ever, both attempts are a failure. The plates and dishes 
are seldom warmed through, and draughts are not ob- 
viated. 

There is no better, contrivance for roasting than the 
" hastener." According to the time required for the 
process, or the strength of the fire, its distance* may be 
regulated, owing to the bottle-jack on which the meat is 
suspended being fixed into the " hastener," and not to 
the chimney-piece, as is the case with the dripping-pan. 

Another utensil which should be in every kitchen is a 
Digester. A digester is a cast-iron pot, fitted with a 
screw Hd and valve. The contrivance, although of ancient 
dato — ^having been invented by Dr. Papin, about the year 
1631 — ^has been greatly improved of late. The original 
invention was simply the cast-iron pot without a handle, 
and was made to suspend on a hanger. '* By the help of 
the new digester, or engine for softening bones," says 
Dr. Papin, '* the oldest and hardest cow beef may be 
made as tender and as savoury as young and choice 
meat." This assertion, if partial with regard to the 
quality it imparts to tough meat, is quite borne out 
with respect to the softening of bones. All the valuable 
properties to be derived from the stewing of bones are 
obtained by the use of the digester, whereas the usual 
mode of stewing bones for stock in stewpans is almost 
useless, it being impossible to maintain a steady heat for 
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the length of time required without undue loss by evapo- 
ration. A digester takes up little room, and may stand 
at the back of a stove, where neither soot nor smoke can 
affect it. 

Much of the sameness in English cookery arises from 
the generally received notion that a joint must be cooked 
whole, eaten hot the firat day, cold the next, and hashed 
to the last remnant. Ordinary cooks seldom practise any 
other method. I have been told more than once, when 
suggesting a different plan, that ** the shape of the joint 
speaks for itself." And, whilst it may be allowed that 
the mode adopted by butchers of dividing a carcase of 
meat is admirably adapted to our national fondness for 
plain roast and boiled joints, there is no reason why small 
families and dainty feeders should have no choice between 
the same fare for a week, more or less, and varied food 
daily. The sole difficulty seems to lie in the removal of 
the bones. Bones that cannot be removed with a dinner 
or carving knife are supposed to be a sign that the joint 
is not suitable for dressing in any way save whole. 

A small meat-saw and chopper would obviate these 
difficulties, and the tiifling expense would soon be de- 
frayed in the saving of table-knives. 

As a general rule, it is more profitable to purchase a 
large joint than a small one. Take for example a sirloin 
of beef. A joint of this description, weighing from twelve 
to fourteen pounds, is more profitable than one of half 
the weight. There is less bone, '*tops,'* and suet in 
proportion in the larger piece than in the smaller one. 
The only care necessary is to see that the joint is econo- 
mically managed before dressing it 

In all occasions where festivity is concerned, when the 
appearance must be consulted fully as much as quality, 
there is no mode of setting this time-honoured joint 
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oil tho table Bare in the usual form, t.e., as it leaves the 
butcher's hands. But where it is intended to dine a 
family off sirloin of beef, a different plan should be 
adopted. Having selected the piece and seen it weighed, 
the housewife should request the butcher to remove the 
chine-bone entirely. Ho will probably suggest that the 
joint will suffer from this operation, but there need be no 
occasion for apprehension if the cavity from which the 
bone is removed be firmly closed with a stout skewer. 
This being done, all superfious suet should be removed, 
and as much of the ** tops ** cut off as are likely not to be 
oaten the first day. These ** tops ** are relished by those 
who do not object to fat meat, and may be either salted, 
or prepared as savoury beef, and eaten cold. 

By removing the chine-bone in the manner described, 
the carver is relieved from an awkward impediment, 'and 
is enabled to cut the joint evenly — not all across, as we 
often see. 

The undercut of the sirloin of beef, or the fillet, as it is 
sometimes called, is generally roasted with the joint, and 
is most profitable when eaten hot the first day. Excellent 
dishes, however, may be mode of this portion, if it be 
desirable to remove it. No meat for steaks is so tender 
as this undercut ; it is equally good for puddings, or as a 
delicate stew. 

By the above mode of treating a sirloin of beef, throe 
totally different meals may bo made off one joint ; and 
although the majority of Englishmen consider that this 
joint is equally good whether cold or hot, we must re- 
member that cold meat is not only distasteful to* many, 
but indigestible to those who are not in robust health. 

Amongst the kitchen utensils that require a word of 
comment is the poker. Has any one over considered 
the necessity of having the huge bar of iron that consti- 
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tutes the orthodox English poker ? Is it for raking out 
the fire, or for gently stirring the coals together ? Judg- 
ing from the usual mode of its use, one would say that 
the former is the intention. Whenever a cook has 
nothing else to do, she stirs the fire ; "whenever she is in 
doubt about her proceedings, she takes sure aim at the 
coals. Poking the fire and rattling the cinders through 
the bottom bar of the range seem to be the prerogatives 
of her office, upon the due discharge of which she 
enforces her right to be respected. More hoilera are hroJccn 
with kitchen pokers than by any other means. Therefore, 
setting aside the loss of coals altogether, it is worth while 
to remove the destructive implement, and to replace it 
with a simple bar of iron. A bar jof iron half an inch in 
diameter and three feet in length will answer evciy pur- 
pose where tjie ordinary kitchen range is in use. 

With regard to hardv/are vessels generally, the best 
are cheapest in the end. For ordinary purposes iron 
saucepans and boilers are better than copper vessels. The 
most delicate dishes may be prepared in the white enam- 
elled stewpans now in general use. 

In selecting enamelled utensils of eveiy kind, care 
should be taken to choose those in which the enamel is 
of an even thickness, and to reject those where the lining 
appears thin and patchy. The latter kind are often to be 
had at a reduced price, but they are dear in the end, 
being liable to chip and wear away in the thin places. 
Preserving pans and omelette pans are equally useful in 
enamelled ware as in copper. 

Three frying-pans are indispensable, viz., a small one 
for browning meat or vegetables, when little fat is used ; 
another for frying fish, cutlets, &c. ; and a third for 
preparations composed of eggs ; the last-mentioned should 
be enamelled. 
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Much of the nncleanliness oomplained of arises from 
the slovenly habit Ordinary servants have of using im- 
proper things for their work, and not keeping suitable 
utensils for appointed purposes. Taking saucepans for 
an example. With every variety and size at hand, it is 
no unusual case to find one saucepan in constant use, to 
the exclusion of every other. In the morning the favourite 
does duty for boiling the breakfast milk, at middle day 
the potatoes for lunch, and in the evening for warming a 
rechauffe, A "swish round" with a dish-cloth, and a 
rinse at the sink, is all the cleansing considered necessary, 
except on those occasions when the saucepan has become 
so begrimed that nothing short of boiling in it strong 
soda and water will effectually cleanse it. 

As with saucepans so it is with other things. Kitchen 
cloths are by an untidy servant used indiscriminately for all 
purposes. Jack-towels and dresser-cloths, tea-doths and 
dusters, pudding-cloths and window-rags, whatever comes 
first to hand is misappropriated. Another objectionable 
practice that arises from this habit is the hasty mode of 
washing these cloths when they have all been suffered 
to get dirty. Before they are thoroughly dried they 
are tossed into a drawer, where they are liable to get 
mildewed, if the musty smell proceeding from them does 
not hasten detection. No wonder that utensils wiped 
with such cloths are rendered anything but sweet by the 
process. 

It is part of a mistress's duty to see that her servants 
have everything proper for their use; having done so, 
she should be as careful of h^r household utensils and 
linen as she is of her drawing-room furniture and per- 
sonal wardrobe. Both classes of goods cost money to 
replace. No new kitchen cloths should be given out till 
the old ones are returned. A list of household linen in 
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wear, kept in the kitchen drawer, is quite as essential as 
a list of plate in use, kept in the plate basket. 

The disposal of remnants of food and dripping is also 
the mistress's work. The best use for the trimmings of 
joints, remnants of meat, bones of roast beef, shanks of 
mutton, &c., is to convert them into stock for soups, 
gravies, &o. In every family something may be added 
to the stock-pot daily. This plan is not only profitable, 
but effects a riddance of accumulations that would other- 
wise be troublesome and offensive. 

Small quantities of cold vegetables, carrots, potatoes, 
and turnips, cauliflowers, &c., are useful for thickening 
and flavouring plain soup. Cold cabbage and potatoes are 
good fried for the kitchen dinner. 

With regard to the dripping, now that perquisites in 
small establishments are happily out of fashion, the 
dripping from each day's roasting should be strained into 
a separate basin. It is an untidy habit to pour one day's 
dripping over that of another, and renders the whole 
dirty. At the end of the week all the dripping that can 
be spared should be melted into one jar kept for the pur- 
pose. This should be sent to the tallow-chandler in 
exchange for kitchen candles, or for the amount to bo 
deducted from the week's bill. In London the carts of 
the Bag Brigade — a band of the Shoe-Blacking Associa- 
tion — call periodically on families residing in different 
districts, and give the full value for rags, bones, drip- 
ping, and ware. This is one of the greatest boons house- 
keepers have received for many years, and effectually 
does away with the colls of unseasonable visitors at the 
area gate, and, more notably still, threatens to injure 
the business of those dealers in marine stores, whose 
shops have long been schools for thieving to many a 
would-be honest girl. 
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The above are some of the duties that await the head 
of an establishment in her kitchen ; others will readily 
suggest themselves, according to the circumstances of 
the family. It matters little what employment takes a 
mistress into her kitchen, provided that when there she 
is vigilant to detect any slovenly or wasteful habits on 
the part of servants. 



CHAPTER VI. 



KITCHEN UTENSILS. 



There are baubles in ironmongery as in evely other 
manufacture; and a good many fanciful contrivances 
that are all well enough in large establishments are quite 
unsuitable to families of small means, where it is neces- 
sary that the processes of cooking and cleansing should 
be cariied on in as simple and expeditious a mode as 
possible. If you fill your kitchen with a number of 
articles that are not in daily use, either additional labour 
is entailed on a servant to keep such things clean, or they 
are neglected, and become mere lumber. As all substi- 
tutes for the light things and the best things are nowhere 
so completely out of place as in a kitchen, let me particu- 
larise a few instances in illustration of my remarks. 

Supposing the cooking to be of the usual description, 
and the kitchen fitted with the ordinary range, the first 
requisite is some means for roasting. This may be ac- 
c-omplished in two ways, either by the ordinary dripping- 
pan and stand, or by the ** Hastener,'' a kind of tall 
Dutch oven. The average cost of a dripping-pan and 
stand is from 6a, to Is,; that of the ** hastener" from 
208, to 25ff. Those to whom the first outlay is a con- 
sideration, and who know little about the art of roasting, 
at once decide in favour of the cheaper utensil. But the 
di£Eerence between the economy of the two contrivances 
is remarkably great. Meat cannot be roasted with any 
degree of certainty in a given time unless it be protected 
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from drauglits and yaiiatioii of temperature. It is from 
this cause that so many disappointments occur just when, 
accurate cooking is most desired. More fire ia needed, 
and longer time is required, unless a screen of some sort 
be deyised. This want has originated that most cumber- 
some and ineffectual contrivance called a meat-screen, 
which, whilst it screens the joint, is supposed to act as a 
plate-warmer. Unless a very large fire be kept, how- 
ever, both attempts are a failure. The plates and dishes 
are seldom warmed through, and draughts are not ob- 
viated. 

There is no better, contrivance for roasting than the 
** hastener." According to the time required for the 
process, or the strength of the fire, its distance* may be 
regulated, owing to the bottle-jack on which the meat is 
suspended being fixed. into the " hastener," and not to 
the chimney-piece, as is the case with the dripping-pan. 

Another utensil which should be in every kitchen is a 
Digester. A digester is a cast-iron pot, fitted with a 
screw lid and valve. The contrivance, although of ancient 
date — ^having be«i invented by Dr. Papin, about the year 
1631-— has been greatly improved of late. The original 
invention was simply the cast-iron pot without a handle, 
and was made to suspend on a hanger. ** By the help of 
the new digester, or engine for softening bones," says 
Dr. Papin, '* the oldest and hardest cow beef may be 
made as tender and as savoury as young and choice 
meat." This assertion, if partial with regard to the 
quality it imparts to tough meat, is quite borne out 
with respect to the softening of bones. All the valuable 
properties to be derived from the stewing of bones are 
obtained by the use of the digester, whereas the usual 
mode of stewing bones for stock in stewpans is almost 
useless, it being impossible to maintain a steady heat for 
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the length of time required without undue loss by eyapo- 
ration. A digester takes up little room, and may stand 
at the back of a stove, where neither soot nor smoke can 
affect it. 

Much of the sameness in English cookery arises from 
the generally received notion that a joint must be cooked 
whole, eaten hot the first day, cold the next, and hashed 
to the last remnant. Ordinary cooks seldom practise any 
other method. I have been told more than once, when 
suggesting a different plan, that ** the shape of the joint 
speaks for itself.'* And, whilst it may be allowed that 
the mode adopted by butchers of dividing a carcase of 
meat is admirably adapted to our national fondness for 
plain roast and boiled joints, there is no reason why smaU 
families and dainty feeders should have no choice between 
the same fare for a week, more or less, and varied food 
daily. The sole difficulty seems to lie in the removal of 
the bones. Bones that cannot be removed with a dinner 
or carving knife are supposed to be a sign that the joint 
is not suitable for dressing in any way save whole. 

A small meat-saw and chopper would obviate these 
difficulties, and the trifling expense would soon be de- 
frayed in the saving of table-knives. 

As a general rule, it is more profitable to purchase a 
large joint than a small one. Take for example a sirloin 
of beef. A joint of this description, weighing from twelve 
to fourteen pounds, is more profitable than one of half 
the weight. There is less bone, ** tops," and suet in 
proportion in the larger piece than in the smaller one. 
The only care necessary is to see that the joint is econo- 
mically managed before dressing it. 

In all occasions where festivity is concerned, when the 
appearance must be consulted fully as much as quality, 
there is no mode of sotting this time-honoured joint 
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ou the table save in the usual form, i.e., as it leaves the 
butcher's hands. But where it is intended to dine a 
family off sirloin of beef, a different plan should be 
adopted. Having selected the piece and seen it weighed, 
the housewife should request the butcher to remove the 
chine-bone entirely. He will probably suggest that the 
joint will suffer from this operation, but there need be no 
occasion for apprehension if the cavity from which the 
bone is removed be firmly closed with a stout skewer. 
This being done, all superflous suet should be removed, 
and as much of the " tops " cut off as are likely not to be 
eaten the first day. These ** tops " are relished by those 
who do not object to fat meat, and may be either salted, 
or prepared as savoury beef, and eaten cold. 

By removing the chine-bone in the manner described, 
the carver is relieved from an awkward impediment, 'and 
is enabled to cut the joint evenly — ^not all across, as we 
often see. 

The undercut of the sirloin of beef, or the fillet, as it is 
sometimes called, is generally roasted with the joint, and 
is most profitable when eaten hot the first day. Excellent 
dishes, however, may be made of this portion, if it be 
desirable to remove it. No meat for steaks is so tender 
as this undercut ; it is equally good for puddings, or as a 
delicate stew. 

By the above mode of treating a sirloin of beef, three 
totally different meals may be made off one joint ; and 
although the majority of Englishmen consider that this 
joint is equally good whether cold or hot, we must re- 
member that cold meat is not only distasteful to* many, 
but indigestible to those who are not in robust health. 

Amongst the kitchen utensils that require a word of 
comment is the poker. Has any one ever considered 
the necessity of having the huge bar of iron that consti- 
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tutes the orthodox Engliuh poker P Is it for rakiug out 
the fire, or for gently stirring the coals together ? Judg- 
ing from the usual mode of its use, one would say that 
the former is the intention. Whonover a cook has 
nothing else to do, she stirs the fire ; whenoycr she is in 
doubt about her proceedings, she takes sure aim at the 
coals. Poking the fire and rattling the cinders throiit'h 
the bottom bar of the range seem to be the prerogjitivcs 
of her office, upon the due discharge of which r^ho 
enforces her right to be respected. Mora hoilera are hroJccn 
with kitchen pokers than "by any otJia* means. Therefore, 
setting aside the loss of coals altogether, it is worth while 
to remove the destructiYe implement, and to replace it 
with a simple bar of iron. A bar x)f iron half an inch in 
diameter and three feet in length will answer every pur- 
pose where t}ie ordinary kitchen range is in use. 

With regard to hardv/are vessels generally, the best 
are cheapest in the end. For ordinary purposes iron 
saucepans and boilers are better than copper vessels. The 
most delicate dishes may be prepared in the white enam- 
elled stewpans now in general use. 

In selecting enamelled utensils of eveiy kind, care 
should be taken to choose those in which the enamel is 
of an even thickness, and to reject those where the lining 
appears thin and patchy. The latter kind are often to be 
had at a reduced price, but they are dear in the end, 
being liable to chip and wear away in the thin places. 
Preserving pans and omelette pans are equally useful in 
enamelled ware as in copper. 

Three frying-pans are indispensable, viz., a small one 
for browning meat or vegetables, when little fat is used ; 
another for frying fish, cutlets, &c. ; and a third for 
preparations composed of eggs ; the last-mentioned should 
be enamelled. 
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Frying-pans, when set aside after use, should be per- 
fectly dry. The best mode of cleaning them is by simply 
cleansing with scalding water and soda; they should 
neither be scrubbed nor rubbed with sand. Before using 
a frying-pan, it is advisable to melt a little fat in the 
pan, which should be' poured off before that which is 
to be used be put in ; this plan prevents the chance of 
burning, which is so common when no precautions are 
used. 

Brooms and brushes come under the denomination 
of household requisites. These should be of the best 
description, inferior qualities bearing no compaiison in 
durability with those of the best make. 

The wesT and tear of brooms and brushes is owing, 
generally, to the improper use made of them. For almost 
all kitchen purposes the best bass brooms are better than 
hair brooms; the same is the case with scrubbing- 
brushes. Bass scrubbing-brushes are more durable and 
more cleanly than hair brushes. 

One observation is worthy of notice with regard to both 
brooms and brushes. When not in use they should be 
hung up or suspended in some manner to prevent them 
from flattening the hairs or bristles by their own weight. 
If it be inconvenient to hang the brooms upon hooks or 
pegs, there need be no difficulty in resting them against 
a wall, the handle downwards. 

Pails, bowls, and tubs should be kept for separate 
uses. Galvanised iron has lately been employed for many 
purposes for which wood was formerly used, and a very 
excellent substitute it is, both durable and cleanly. 
Galvanised iron tubs are suitable for washing-up, and 
large dishes may be immersed in those of oblong shape 
and thoroughly rinsed, which is a difficulty in the cai'th- 
enwaro pans generally used. Common earthenware pans 
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are the most expensive of all household requisites, being 
constantly liable to fracture. 

Finally, I would mention the extreme importance of 
including amongst household requisites a pair of scales 
and a set of weights. There is no check so effectual 
against short weight as the practice of weighing. With 
butcher's meat this is particularly necessary, joints 
often being unaccountably changed, from one being so 
much like another except in weight. Besides this, it is 
almost impossible to cook meat accurately, unless it bo 
previously weighed and timed. As with meat, so it is 
with other articles of consumption. A pair of scales and 
a set of weights may be bought, large enough for all 
domestic purposes, for twelve or fourteen shillings ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that they will defray 
their cost within the first twelve months' use. 



CHAPTER VII. 



BOOKINa. 



Amongst the nmneroiis occupations whicli the modern 
housewife has almost relinquished, is marketing. Instead 
of making daily or periodical visits to the butcher's, green- 
grocer's, and fishmonger's shops, and selecting therefrom 
such provisions as are seasonable and profitable, the usual 
mode adopted now-a-days is to give orders through mes- 
sengers employed by tradesmen. So general has this 
practice become, that the majority of housekeepers know 
little or nothing about various qualities of food, or the 
variation of prices at different seasons of the year. To 
the best of their ability they employ such tradesmen as 
are reputed to be good judges of the provisions they vend, 
and having done so, they consider themselves free from 
further responsibility. If the mutton is tough, it is the 
butcher's fault; if the fish is stale, the fishmonger is 
to blame ; if the bills are exorbitant, the tradesman is 
pronounced exti'avagant in his prices, and may think 
himself fortunate if he has not to wait for payment in 
consequence. 

A little practical knowledge on the part of housekeepers 
generally would obviate these objections : reasons would 
be found why meat is tough, fish stale, and tradesmen 
" dear." Ladies would discover that there are signs by 
which they may be guided in the selection of fare, and 
they would also see that a tradesman Cannot afford to 
provide assistants to do the work of housekeepers without 
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being remunerated for his trouble and outlay. It is Tery 
agreeable to haro all one's comforts brought to one's door 
without any inconvenience; but this, like every other 
luxury, must be paid for somehow. 

There are many ways by which ordinary tradesmen 
defray these expenses, the most .usual being by charging 
high prices for inferior provisions. First-class trades- 
men, who supply the finest produce of every market, and 
whose name is to a certain extent a guarantee of the 
excellence of their goodS; usually prefer what is termed 
** booking custom." This means credit and unquestioned 
accounts. The customers whom they serve are content 
to pay a liberal per-centage for the accommodation 
afforded, and generally would rather trust to the dis- 
cretion of their tradesmen than to that of their own 
servants. 

' This rule, however, does not apply to that large section 
of the middle class, whose incomes I have especially in 
view. As a rule, its members can neither afford, nor do 
they Hko to pay more than the average price, and they aro 
not very tolerant of excessive charges. Husbands wend- 
ing their way through London streets see provisions 
marked at astonishingly low prices; and if perchance 
the same description of viand or fruit happen to consti- 
tute a portion of their day's dinner, many have a habit of 
asking the price at which such things were bought. I( 
in reply, a wife says " I don't know," her husband justly 
surmises that he is partaking of no bargain, but that the 
article has been *' booked," and must be paid for at any 
price the tradesman pleases to charge. 

The system of booking has brought about endless 
abuses of the confidence reposed by husbands in their 
wives, and of housekeepers in their tradesmen. Hespon- 
sibility rests with no one ; on the wife's part she does not 
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realise the actual outlay when money does not leave her 
purse, and on the tradesman's the temptation of substi- 
tuting an inferior class of goods for others is too great 
not to be yielded to, especially when, by some means or 
other, he ascertains that his customers are no judges 
of the articles in question. 

The only occasions when " booking" is generally a pre- 
ferable mode of housekeeping to purchasing on the spot 
are when one's residence is too remote from a market- 
ing neighbourhood to render personal attendance possible, 
or when duties of a more urgent nature keep the head of 
a family at home. These cases, however, instead of ren- 
dering supervision unnecessary, render it more so. Next 
to choosing provisions one's self, the best plan is to see 
that orders are carried out — ^not to take it for granted that 
what is ordered will be sent with scrupulous exactness. 
It is one of the worst features in the present system that 
advantage is taken of the helpless position of customers 
to remedy defects in their mode of being served. Taking 
butcher's meat as an example. Small houses are usually 
so inconveniently constructed that, except at certain sea- 
sons of .the year, it is hardly possible to keep meat suffi- 
cient time to become tender, consequently people have 
acquired the habit of ordering daily supplies. The joint 
goes straight from the butcher's tray to the fire, the first 
observation the mistress makes of it being at the dinner- 
table. It is then too late to complain of either quality or 
cut. 

Another impediment to redress lies in the tardiness 
with which daily orders are executed. The butcher's boy 
learns with never-failing accuracy the hour of dinner, 
and it may be relied on that he reports to his master 
whether the joint ordered is for the servants' table, the 
children's, or the late dinner, and that his employer selects 
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the meat, and suits the time aooordingly. Oompare the 
beefsteaks which are understood to be for the children's 
dinner and the meat sent for the parents* table a few 
hours later. The same difference is apparent in erery- 
thing where no one checks the proceedings of tradespeople 
and servants. 

In all cases where personal attention cannot be bestowed 
on marketing, it is necessary to exercise increased vigilance 
at home. Ld the tradesman not be aMowed to depart until 
the person in charge of housekeeping hae been eJiorvn the goods 
he delivers. And I would advise housekeepers not to be 
over-scrupulous about giving trouble by sending back 
provisions that are not suitable. This plan will only 
require to be repeated a few times, for the tradesman to 
understand that his customer knows what she requires, 
and is likely to deal elsewhere if not satisfied. 

One of the chief advantages which a housekeeper who 
does her own marketing ei^oys over one who remains at 
home, is, that she is not compelled to deal with one 
tradesman. Although I should be unwilling to advise 
constant change of tradespeople, I am convinced it does 
no harm to divide custom. By so doing, a wholesome 
spirit of competition is maintained, by which purchasers 
cannot fail to be the gainers. This method, of course, 
involves cash pa3rments; once "on the books'* of a 
tradesman, similar liberty cannot be exgoyed consistently 
with honourable feeling. But why get on tradesmen's 
books, and be subjected to annoyances as long as you 
remain in that unenviable position P I know some per- 
sons consider that they are treated with more respect and 
outward civility if they run a bill than if they paid ready 
money. This is a foolish notion, and is not entertained 
by sensible people ; least of all should it influence those 
who desire to make the best use of their income, and to 

1 
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Qigoy independence* and peaoe of mind. Except arrnngst 
the first'dcus purvetiors already cUluded to— tradesmen who 
seldom receive ready money, and frame their charges accord' 
ingly — ready money is appreciated by everyone; and those 
who pay promptly are respected, and their custom is sought 
after. 

An argument frequently advanced in iayour of the 
'^l^ooking" piindple is, that people pay the same price 
whether they take credit or not. In dealing with ordi- 
nary tradesmen this assertion may be easily, disproved. 
A. shopkeeper will undoubtedly ask a casual customer the 
highest price, but he will almost invariably abate some- 
what on the understanding that ready money will be 
paid ; or he may do what is equally advantageous to the 
buyer, viz., give a superior quality of goods at the price 
charged to booking customers for those of an inferior 
kind. An intelligent housekeeper will soon discern the 
tactics of her tradesmen, without putting them openly to 
the confession, that they have two prices. Almost all 
shopkeepers, whether avowedly or otherwise, have two 
scales of prices ; one Ibr those whose money is certain, 
and another for those who take long credit. Bills paid 
within three months are usually considered iready-money 
transactions ; but to obtain the full benefit arising from. 
paying ready money, no bill should remain unpaid for a 
longer period than one week. When a mistress is pre- 
vented by imavoidable circumstances &om giving her 
orders personally, it is better to suffer a tradesman to 
send a weekly bill than to send money through her ser- 
vant. She should especially avoid paying at one time 
and '* booking** at another; particularly if the articles 
required have to be sent home by the tradesman. Con- 
fusion in accoimts is sure to arise whenever eimilar irre- 
gularities prevail. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MABESTmO. 

A LABas nnmber of housekeepers depute the duty of 
marketmg to servants, or leave the seleotion of their food 
to tradespeople, because they have no confidence in their 
own ability to acquit themselves satisfactorily of the task. 
Inexperience and timidity combined may have rendered 
them dependent on others at the outset of life, and they 
fear lest, through want of knowledge, they should waste 
more money than they might bo able to save if they were 
to attempt personal superintendence of their purchases. 

Whilst it must be allowed that inexperienced persons 
would be liable to make a few mistakes at the commence- 
ment of a different mode of management than that to 
which they may have been accustomed, the ultimate ad- 
vantages would counterbalance the first losses. Not only 
would money be saved, but a very wholesome feeling of 
self-dependence would be acquired. 

Any person in the habit of frequenting places where 
provisions are sold must have observed the difference 
that is apparent in the shopkeepers' manner of serving 
various customers. Persons who receive the best treat- 
ment are those who know exactly what they require, and 
are prepared to pay the best price for the best articles. 
Those who are worst served are persons who have no direct 
interest in the purchase, and know nothing of the nature 
of the errand on which they are engaged. Of the latter 
dass, the ordinary seryant may be cited as an example. 

X 2 
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Unless in cases of very rare exception, sending such 
an one, to the butcher's, for instance, is sheer waste of 
time. She seldom knows anything relative to the choice 
of meat, and is more intent on the conversation of the 
shopman than in observing the turn of his knife. It is 
the same with buying fish and other provisions : a servant 
generally carries home just what is given her, and exer- 
cises no judgment whatever in the purchase. The most 
unprofitable provisions are thus disposed of, and paid for 
at the highest price. The feict of tiie matter is, whether 
a mistress stays at home and gives orders through trades- 
men's servants, or whether she periodically sees her orders 
executed, it is equally incumbent on her to be able to 
recognise good provisions when she sees them ; and this 
description of knowledge is the only guarantee in favour 
of her being well served. Whether absent or present, a 
tradesman knows that if a customer orders one thing and 
takes another, without making any objection, she is either 
ignorant of the nature of her order, or indiflPerent to its 
being carried out. 

The first question which should influence the orders of 
a housekeeper is, whether certain provisions are in season 
or not. Price and quality are so largely dependent on 
this consideration, that it may be termed the very prin- 
ciple of economical management. It does not follow, 
because lamb and chickens are to be seen in mid- winter, 
that such things are in season ; neither should we be siu*- 
prised if at that time they are deficient in natural 
flavour. Artificial treatment will produce provisions of 
every description out of season ; but we must wait for 
Nature's own appointed time before her gifts are plentiful 
and in perfection. 

Wherever a wealthy community exists, delicacies, 
whether in season or out of season, are never what is 



termed *' choap,'^ tliat is, of a lower proportionate price 
than other descriptions of food. Occasionally, however, 
in seasons of comparative scarcity, a plentiful supply of 
certain provisions will, what is termed, ''glut the market." 
At such times a frugal housekeeper may safely indulge 
in dainties that would he beyond her reach but for some 
unforeseen circumstance or miscalculation on the part of 
speculators. It is right that purchasers should take ad- 
vantage of these occasions, and not be deterred from buy- 
ing because the article is to be had at a price below its 
usual value. 

With many persons the sole test of quality is price ; 
they never feel safe in making certain purchases except 
at extraordinary prices. They do not take into considera- 
tion that steam-power and reduced taxation have altered 
the piice of many things from what was usual a few 
years ago. Such persons still look on West India pine- 
apples with suspicion, pay the old prices for teas, and 
will touch no wine save at the same rate as before the 
duty was reduced — ^they rather pride themselves, in fac^t, 
on having fixed prices for everything, come what changes 
may. These people really make dishonest tradesmen, 
for there is no way of dealing with such customers ex- 
cept by assuring them that the same goods cannot be 
supplied at a lower rate. 

According to the absence or presence of a majority of 
persons of this way of thinking, a neighbourhood is either 
" dear " or ** cheap." In dear neighbourhoods, whatever 
abundance may prevail elsewhere, no signs of plenty are 
discernible there. The principle observed by the shop- 
keepers is scarcity y and prices are fixed, not in accordance 
with the market value of goods, but the length of a cus- 
tomer's purse. 

It is not simply house-rent which makes residence 
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in oertoin neighbourhoods expensiye. A highly-rented 
honse may be the cheapest to inhabit in the end. But 
what does render Hying expensiye is being compelled to 
purchase all the necessaries of life at an extrayagant 
rate. A few pounds, more or less, yearly, on the rental 
of a house, where the additional expense is counter- 
balanced by local adyantages, is literally not worth con- 
sideration, proyided that housekeeping, at a ireasonable 
rate, be practicable. In the absence of this facility the 
best plan is to draw one's supplies &om elsewhere ; and 
whereyer it is possible, to deal at wholesale houses. 

Howeyer conyenient it may be to haye all one's house- 
keeping accounts in one book, the instances are few in 
which the practice does not occasion loss to the customer. 
It is only reasonable to suspect that a tradesman who sells 
eyerything is less particular in the selection of his stock 
than one who stakes the whole of his reputation on the 
unexceptionable quality of a special article. Those who 
care for choice tea and coffee should deal with a tea-- 
dealer on whose taste in selecting his stock they can rely; 
and drinkers of beer, wine, and spirits are more likely to 
be well supplied at a wine-merchant's or distiller's than 
at a grocer's shop. Most tradesmen of any note haye one 
leading article of commerce ; the wise plan in purchasing 
is to obserye where these specialties are to be obtained, 
and to gather one's stores from those places. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OBOIOE OF BTTTOHEB'S lf£AT. 

A FEW plain directions for choosing meat, and the 
profitable management of joints, may not be unwelcome 
to those of my readers who are not only anxious to keep 
their butcher's bill within reasonable limits, but at the 
same time to derive the 'fullest advantage from the expen- 
diture. The butcher's bill is invariably a heavy item in 
housekeeping, and where no direct supervision on the 
part of a mistress exists, it is no wonder that its amount 
is liable to be disproportionate to a small income. So 
painfully aware are many persons of this fact, that they 
are constantly on the alert to substitute a cheaper descrip- 
tion of food for meat ; they are ever ready to receive any 
suggestion by which a few pence may be saved on the 
purchase of a joint — an error which leads them, in the 
end, to make greater losses than the first outlay would 
have occasioned. Meat, even at its present high price, is 
the cheapest of all food, and the highest-priced meat is 
the most profitable. By the highest price I mean the 
fair average price for ready money payment ; .by which 
should be imderstood accounts paid at the latest weekly. 

The actual price of meat varies but slightly in the 
same neighbourhood. Unless long credit be taken, the 
difference seldom exceeds a ha^penny, or at most a 
penny per pound. The circumstances which really affect 
the price of a joint are the manner in which it is 
divided ; the distribution of a faic or unfair proportion 
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of fat, bone, and flap ; the turn of tlie knife wHch 
divides the first from the second quality of cut; and 
the mode of preparing the joint for dressing. These 
are the considerations which make a piece of meat either 
eztrayagant in price, or profitable ; when not taken into 
account, a joint, say at tenpence per pound, costs nearly 
double that sum, from the waste of the portions which, if 
eatable, are not often eaten. 

For this reason, if for no other, I urge housewiyes to 
look after their interest, and not to be satisfied with the 
knowledge that they are only paying the usual price, 
unless they are equally certain that they are receiving 
considerate treatment at the hands of their tradesmen. 
At the same time, one who is well served by a first-class 
butcher should not be surprised if, in a teU-k-tete with a 
friend on domestic matters, she discovers that she is pay- 
ing a trifle more than her neighbour. The meat may be 
of a better quality, or the joint may be better trimmed. 
A butcher buys various qualities of meat, to suit the 
purses of various classes of customers. It is, however, 
entirely the customers' £Eiult if those who pay most libe- 
rally get worst served; still more so if they make no 
demur about it. 

Joints are generally so divided as for each to contain 
its own trimmings. These trimmings, whether flap, 
bone, or fat, are weighed with the joint, and should 
properly belong to it. But I have often seen bones and 
skinny fat from any part of the carcase thrown into a 
scale to make up the weight specified. A purchaser may 
always object to this proceeding. She may be told, in 
reply, that the bones will do for gravy, and the fat for 
puddings. But she had better buy bones at the price 
of bones, and prime suet at the usual cost. Both would 
then be profitable, whereas odds and ends never are. 
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A trifle extra per pound is generally cliarged for a 
closely trimmed joint; and, in ordinary cases, this is the 
most economical arrangement to establish between your- 
self and the butcher. Suppose a sirloin of beef be in 
question — ^it is better that the butcher should cut the 
joint short in the flap and remove all superfluous suet, 
than that it should be weighed with the full amount of 
appendages. This accommodation is reasonable at a half- 
penny or eyen a penny per pound. 

Many persons consider it an extravagant plan to buy 
closely trimmed joints ; they maintain that there is a use 
for every portion of meat, and that what is not good 
enough for the master's table, is suitable for his servants. 
But whilst I admit that to a certain extent their mode 
of reasoning is well-founded, experience proves that it 
is better to provide inferior joints for inferior purposes, 
than to make a distinction which is repulsive to good 
taste. I have known carvers who considered it no viola- 
tion of propriety and economy to carve a loin of mutton 
saddle-wise, and to expect their domestics to dine off the 
fat ends. This plan might not be objectionable to farm 
labourers, but domestic servants have not farm labourers' 
appetites, 'and the short mode of putting such food out 
of sight is to consign it to the wash-tub, or give it away 
at the area gate. Servants are in such cases called waste- 
ful. But the wastefulness does not so much lie with them 
as with the short-sightedness of their employers. 

The uses to which the trimmings of joints may be 
profitably put are various. The bones should find their 
way to the stock pot, the flap to the same destination, 
and the suet, when mellow, is good for puddings. Gristly, 
stringy suet^ such as frequently accompanies inferior 
joints, is best employed for basting the joint while roast- 
ing. By this mode of treatment nothing is wasted. 
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The signs by which the somidiiess of meat may be 
ascertained are much the same in every description. 
Presh killed meat adheres closely to the bone, has a 
bright juicy appearance, and is stiff at the joints. When 
meat has been hanging any length of time, these signs 
disappear, the flesh loses its brightness, the muscles their 
rigidity, and a degree of flabbiness occurs, greater or less 
in proportion to the degree of staleness. In the case of an 
animal that was not in a perfectly healthy state preTious 
to killing, the appearance of staleness is apparent from 
the commencement. Such meat defies all attempts at 
keeping, and rapidly becomes putrid ; one of the best 
tests, in fact, of the soundness of meat is its capability 
of being hung till tender. One of the worst recom- 
mendations of a joint is that it is "in nice con- 
dition for to-day *s dressing." Unless you have per- 
fect confidence in the judgment of your butcher, the 
latter recommendation is ol a most doubtful nature. 
The only safe plan is to buy meat in the first bloom 
of freshness, and to hang it in a cool place till fit for 
dressing. 

The best indication of the quality of meat is the colour 
and condition of its fat. In consistency the fat should 
neither be greasy to the touch, nor brittle, but should 
wear a glossy appearance, and the fine membrane with 
which the substance is covered should appear foil to 
bursting. Fat which is shrunk within the membrane, 
denotes a less healthy condition than when a different 
aspect is presented. 

Various circumstances affect the colour of fkt. The 
fat of the best beef inclines to yellowness. The decidedly 
yellow look with which all observers of meat are 
familiar, is no sign of richness, but often proceeds from 
the nature of the food on which the animal has been 
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nourished. An undue pToportion of linseed or oiloake 
will produce this effect, as "will also the circumstance of 
the animal haying been over-driyen or heated preyiouB 
to slaughtering. 

Excessire fatness is no sign of the superior quality of 
meat. A safer indication is found in its mottled appear- 
ance, from the lean being interlarded "with a vein-like 
thread of fiat. When from any unfavourable circum- 
stance the condition of an animal has declined, this mot- 
tled appearance is never seen. 

Not only is the flavour of meat considerably affected by 
the previous treatment to which the animal has been 
exposed, but its wholesomeness as food is likewise affected 
by the same cause. The reason is obvious. The natural 
laws which conduce to the health and happiness of man 
work with the same unerring certainty in the lower 
animals. Hl-usage, unnatural excitement, and unsuit- 
able food, produce opposite results fh)m those which 
attend upon careful nurture and peacefdl existence alike 
in man and beast. 

The most economical and finest flavoured beef is that 
which is known as the Scots breed. The bones are 
smaller, and the grain of the flesh is shorter and far 
more tender, than any other kind. A large number of 
this description of cattle are grazed ifi the pastures of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Cow beef is constantly sold for ox beef, and so few 
persons are judges of the difference, that a butcher runs 
little risk of detection in offering it for sale. 

The chief external sign by which cow beef may be 
recognised is that of colour, combined with greater dry- 
ness, paleness, and coarseness of grain than is perceptible 
in ox beef. The moat of a heifer is much esteemed, 
although somewhat pallid in appearance. Such an ap- 
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pearance, however, requires to D6 sapported by the fiEiTOur* 
able opinion of the butcher. In selecting rump steaks, cow 
beef may be easily detected, from there being a larger 
proportion of ht at the tail end than there is in ox beef. 

Next in esteem to sirloin are ribs of beef. Bibs of 
beef are divided into three qualities of cut, namely, the 
fore-rib or wing-rib, the middle rib, and the chuck rib. 
The fore-rib includes the six first ribs, the middle rib 
the three next, and the chuck rib the remaining three. 
The fore-rib is the shortest in the flank. The only pre- 
paration this portion requires previous to dressing is the 
partial severing of the tops. 

The middle rib is considered the most economical of rib 
joints for roasting. It is longer in the flank than the 
wing- or fore-rib, and on this account is generally boned 
and rolled. The failure which usually attends this mode 
of cooking the joint arises from its density being over- 
looked ; the consequence is that the prime part is liable 
to be half raw, from sufficient time not having been 
allowed for the heat to penetrate to the centre. The 
usual mode of reckoning a quarter of an hour to a pound 
as sufficient for roasting does not apply to rolled ribs of 
beef. A joint of this description, weighing from ten to 
twelve pounds, will not be overdone, with an ordinary 
flre, in four hours to four hours and a half. The meat 
during the first three-quarters of an hour should only be 
allowed to get gradually warm through. 

The remaining ribs, or chuck rib, although sometimes 
roasted or baked, are not usually used for this purpose. 
The meat is generally cut into slices, and sold for inferior 
beef steaks. Beef steaks appear to bo cut from all parts 
of the ox not included in the prime joints ; and judging 
from the frequent toughness of these steaks, one is inclined 
to think that between the horns affords a large supply. 
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In families oonsisting dhiefly of children and domestics, 
the upper side of the round or buttock will be found a 
profitable joint. Yeory little bone, and still less fat, pro- 
perly belongs to this joint, and as children will seldom 
eat znore fat than the rules of the table enforce, it is a 
pity to make dinner a scene of mortification by providing 
j[oint8 which cannot be eaten with relish. 

The top of the round is reckoned among the inferior 
joints, its average price being from three halfpence to 
twopence per pound less than the sirloin. But if house- 
wives take pains to select the meat in question from a 
prime Scot, they may ex\joy beef fully as tender and 
juicy from the round as from the sirloin. The joint 
requires somewhat less time for roasting than other por- 
tions of beef, aod when not overdone is foil of gravy, 
making it especially a suitable joint for the nursery. 
This joint is not so good cold as when hot, owing to 
the loss of the gravy. Therefore, it is better not to dress 
a larger quantity than is likely to be consumed at a meal. 
The uses to which the top of the round may be placed are 
infinite. No joint is more suitable for savoury or salted 
beef than the round ; and although steaks from this portion 
are not of the first quality, it affords excellent material 
for fillets de hcsuf. Thus a piece of the round of beef 
weighing from thirteen to fourteen pounds, will enable a 
good manager to produce a greater variety of dishes than 
could be had at hx greater cost off any otiier joint. 

The above are the principal pieces of beef for roasting. 
Those which are best adapted for salting are the tongue 
side of the round, and the thick and thin flank. The 
aitch bone is a favourite joint for salting, but it is by no 
means a profitable one, unless of heavy weight, owing to 
the large proportion of bone. 

Many of the infoiior joints which are not in general 
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demand for boiling and roasting axe excellent and nutri- 
tioius when stewed. Amongst these are the shoulder or 
leg of mutton piece and the brisket, the latter being 
especially good for haricot. 

Beef supplies the foundation for most soups and gra- 
vies. The best portions for these purposes are the leg 
and shin. 

MuiTON is in season all the year round, but is in per- 
fection from Christmas to Midsummer. The quality of 
mutton is at all times greatly dependent upon the length 
of time it has been hung. It is adyisable, therefore, to 
select a fresh-kiUed joint, and to' hang it in a cool larder 
as long as necessary for it to become mellow. 

The fat of mutton should be firm and perfectly wHte, 
the lean inclining to darkness. The appearance of the 
joints should be decidedly plump, and the bones short 
and slender. In choosing legs of mutton these charac- 
teristics are neyer -failing in indicating excellence. A 
large quantity of mutton is sent to the dead meat markets 
in carcase, and may generally be distinguished by haying 
the shank bones removed. 

The uses of each joint of mutton are so well understood 
that it is not necessary to pause on the subject. 

Lamb. — The best season for grass lamb is &om Easter 
to June; housed lamb may be had from Christmas to 
Midsummer. The signs by which the soundness of lamb 
may be ascertained are plumpness of the breast and firm- 
ness of the kidneys; the latter should be covered with 
rich white fat. The eye of a fresh-killed lamb is dilated 
and clear, and the veins of the throat are quite blue. 
Lamb, like all other immature meat, will not bear hang- 
ing to the extent that mutton wiU. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the flesh is naturally so tender 
as to dispense with ** hanging " altogether. Tough lamb 
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is quite as oommoxx as tough mutton, and no process will 
obviate the objection saye a reasonable interval between 
slaughtering and dressing. The most esteemed lamb is 
that of the Southdown breed, which may be distinguished 
by their black feet. 

Yeal. — All the objections that apply to immature meat 
generally have additional force in the case of veal, owing to 
the natural closeness of its grain. As family fare, veal is 
the least desirable of all butchers' meat, both on account 
of its expensiveness and its indigestibility. The best 
uses to which veal may be applied are in supplying the 
innumerable made dishes which the desire for change of 
food suggests. For stews, ragouts, curries, &c., yoal is 
invaluable; and as a foundation for soups and white 
sauces no better substitute could be found. Calves' head 
and feet also are nutritious and useful as sick diet, but 
the instances are few in which the principal joints of veal 
for roasting and boiling are preferable to mutton or beef. 

Yeal may be procured at most seasons of the year, but 
the most plentiful time is from March to Joily. The price 
varies according to the season. 

The indications by which the freshness of veal may be 
ascertained are its whiteness, especially of the kidney 
£Ekt. The colour of the meat, when becoming stale, in- 
clines to yellowish gi*eenness. With regard to calves' 
head, the appearance of the eyes is the chief sign by 
which its condition can be ascertained; a bright full 
eye denotes freshness — a wrinkled and sunken appear- 
ance is very suspicious. 

PoBK. — Official inquiries into the condition of pigs 
supplied to the London markets have invested the subject 
of i:)ork with so many disagreeable facts, that even the 
most ardent lovers of this savoury meat are on their 
guard in partaking of it. Some time will elapse before 
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the public mind is reassured as to the extent of the danger 
incurred in purchasing pork from even the most respect- 
able tradesmen. The accounts hav^ been so minute of 
the repulsive parasites with which this description of 
meat is affected, that many of those whose business it 
has been to peruse the Beports will probably neyer 
recover £rom the disgust thus occasioned. And it must 
be allowed that there is something very alarming in the 
fact that the unconscious partaker of certain food in a 
diseased state may become a sufferer from a special 
disease generated by such food ; moreover, the uneasiness 
is not quelled by the knowledge that ordinary salting and 
curing fail to destroy the germs that are productive of 
these maladies. At the same time, those who purchase 
pork in the best London markets may take some comfort 
&om the assertion that ** in English pigs measles are of 
rare occurrence." Out of a great number of pigs killed 
in London during the time of which the Government 
reporter took special notice, only one was affected with 
the disease. Ireland, however, is not exempt from an 
unfavourable verdict; especially in the neighbourhoods 
of Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, and Queen's County. The 
London butchers are cognisant of this fSeust, and the Be- 
porter states that, having examined many hundred pigs 
in vain for measles, one of the butchers at Cox's slaughter- 
houses in Whitechapel consoled him, saying, ** We shall 
have plenty of measles by and by, when the Lish pigs 
come in." 

Disagi'eeable as the subject is, housekeepers are wise 
who recognise the necessity of being acquainted with 
these facts, if it be only for the sake of those for whom 
they are caterers. So long as pork is under the odium of 
injuiious reports — ^reports which are, unhappily, more or 
lass general in every country — ^it behoves us to take every 
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precaution in seleoting and preparing such meat for the 
table. The most practical conclusion to be derived from 
the subject is, that ordinary salting is of no avail, neither 
is ordinary cooking sufficient. All bacon and ham should 
be highly dried, smoked, or salted ; fresh pork should be 
** over done," and devoid of the faintest sign of redness. 

The most efiPectual mode of cooking pork, when sanitary 
precautions are necessary, is immistakcably illustrated 
in the official report I have already referred to : — ** Two 
equal pieces of lean pork, weighing two pounds each, 
were put upon the fire, the one in liquor of 77 deg., the 
other in cold water. The piece which had been put into 
cold, after two hours' boiling, showed 72 deg. in its in- 
terior, was grey throughout, and its structure was soft 
and decaying; but the joint which had been put in 
the boiling liquor, and also boiled two hours, was only 
heated to 65 deg. in its interior, had an external firm 
fibrous layer, and was inside more juicy, and yet a little 
red. It is therefore evident that the preparation of pork 
for sausages does not necessarily entail its being exposed 
to a temperature which shall kill all trichinae, to infect 
a person as it infected the poor woman to whom the 
butcher at Hettstadt gave a piece of meat and a pot of 
broth, and that therefore the habit of eating such boiled 
pork is not devoid of danger.'' 

The signs by which imwholesome pork may be detected 
are a looseness of the fibre, which, when cut with a knife, 
allows a small quantity of white fiuid to escape. The 
bladder-worms which give out the fiuid constitute the 
first stage of the human tapeworm, and are generally 
lodged in the substance of the fiesh and between the 
muscular fibres, but not in the interior of the muscles. 
Undue moisture in pork, combined with fiptbbiness, are 
therefore indications of unsoundness. 



CHAPTER X 

Fish, as an artiole of diet, is not of equal value with 
butchera' meat. But, wliilst more nourishment may 
be derived &om a pound of meat than firom an equal 
weight of most kinds oi fish, it is an enor to sui^>ose 
that it is profitable to exclude fish from our dietary 
altogether. CQiange of food is a pcesfirvative of health, 
and it is quite possible to live on prime j<»nts of beef 
and mutton, chops and i^;eaks, till Digestion revolts at 
hnr -work, and breaks down under sameness. 

No Ibod varies so gready in price as fish> tiba supply 
being chiefly dependent on locality and the state of wind 
and weather. Of all places, perhaps, London is best 
aapplied. The &cility of access, whether by land or 
w«ter, being surpassingly great, and the wealiiL of the 
BLetropolis notorious, the finest fish is at once deepatdied 
thither. H, on arrival, it be found that the market is 
full, railways convey the surplus quantity to the chief 
iidand towns. ICany of our first-xate fisdimoDgers con- 
tract for (tine wiiole of IJie 6ab. caught at places enjoying 
any particaiar repntatiom, leaving the inhabitants of ^ose 
l^aces as destitute of the dainty feire as though they Hved 
hundreds of miles from the sea, their only chance of 
getting any lying in its inferi<»ity. If the size of the 
fiish be not deemed of sufficient importance to meet with 
aj^roval at head-quarters, it is sold on the spot at ridicu- 
lously high prices. Under these ctrcamstances, fishla 
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decidedly unprofitable £u:e, and can only be regarded as a 
doubtful reUsh. 

Fiakp to be advantageous to the purchaser, should be of 
large size and in full season. Small fish is almost useless 
as food, and scarcely repays the trouble and expense of 
dressing it. But soles, turbot, cod, salmon, herrings 
(when in full condition), fine eels, and mackerel, are 
excellent nourishment, and profitable when large, and 
purchased at a reasonable rate. 

The quality offish depends in a great measure on its 
being in or out of season ; certain kinds are said to be 
almost poisonous when out of season, and produce 
the identical symptoms occasioned by poison. A very 
small quantity of salmon or skate, if eaten at im- 
proper times, is sufficient to create yiolent pui'ging or 
vomiting. 

Fish is in best condition just before spawning ; when 
dressed the flakes should appear firm and white ; and, if 
in its first freshness, a milky or curd-like appearance will 
be seen between the flakes. Fish which, when boiled, 
presents a transparent and bluish tinge, indicates an un- 
wholesome state, and should be scrupulously abstained 
from. Little children and invalids are particularly sensi- 
tive to unsound fish: it occasions diarrhoea with them 
sooner than any other influence. 

As a general rule, it is considered that flat fish may be 
kept two or three days before dressing. It appears to me, 
however, that all fish is better for being cooked as soon as 
possible after it leaves the sea, although some kinds may 
be kept longer with impunity than others. Turbot, soles, 
and doreys, are among the number that bear keeping ; 
whilst mackerel, salmon, and trout, are liable to decom- 
pose rapidly, and are accordingly often sold at a great 
•aorifice. 

r 2 
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The following observations respecting the fish that is 
generally to be obtained at fishmongers' shops may be of 
some service to those who have not had much experience 
in the matter : 

Soles. — Soles may be had almost all the year round, 
from one part of the coast or another. They are con- 
sidered to be always in season, from the fact that they 
do not all spawn at the same time. The finest soles are 
caught at Plymouth and ofif the south-west coast. Those 
from Torbay are considered the best. Dover and Folke- 
stone also supply a large quantity, and a considerable 
number is sent from Yarmouth. Soles vary greatly in 
size ; the finest Torbay soles weigh as much as eight or 
ten pounds the pair, and are little inferior to turbot. 
The soles constituting a pair are seldom of equal size 
— the price is a trifle higher if they are so. If the 
pair be divided, it is more profitable to buy the large 
sole than the smaller one, the difference between the 
two being in the fleshiness. Fresh soles are more diffi- 
cult to skin than those which are stale. A pair of 
very fresh soles will be stiff at the tails if held by the 
head. The usual mode of dressing soles is by frying, 
but they are equally good and more profitable stewed in 
gravy, or filleted with good stuffing. If there be any 
doubt about soles keeping they may be fried, and set 
aside for a few days in temperate weather preparatory to 
being dressed in any form desired. The demand for soles 
is so general, and their keeping properties so well under- 
stood by fishmongers, that they are seldom what is 
termed cheap. 

TUEBOT can-Bcarcely be termed a fish for family fare, yet, 
as I have already remarked, it is no unusual occurrence 
for a large turbot to be sold for five or seven shillings. 
Like soles, turbot is in season the greater part of the 
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year. The demand for it, However, is not so general, 
owing to the impression that turbot must at all times be 
expensive. And there is no doubt that a person living at 
a distance, and ordering a turbot to be sent on a certain 
day, would pay the full price, whether the fish on that 
day happened to be plentiful or scarce. A turbot is occa"* 
sionally divided, and sold in slices at a reasonable price ; 
when this is the case it is a sign that the fish will not 
bear keeping, and would probably be spoiled if the 
attempt were made. The average price of turbot in slices 
is one shilling per pound. In choosing a turbot, the 
medium size is preferable. The colour of the flesh should 
be of a yellowish tint, and the shotilders should be plump 
and firm. Inexperienced cooks are apt to cut off the fins 
of the turbot before dressing it, but by so doing they 
deprive the fish of some of its most esteemed morsels. 
Before boiling, it is advisable to let a turbot soak in cold 
water, with salt in it, for one or two hours, and then to 
rub the breast with lemon-juice to increase its whiteness. 
In order to prevent the skin from bursting the dark side 
of the fish should be scored slightly. Any cracks that 
may appear on removing the fish from the kettle, may be 
easily covered with the garnish with which it is customary 
to decorate a turbot plentifully. 

Bbill. — ^This fish is often sold for turbot, and is 
scarcely inferior in quality. In shape it rather resembles 
a fUll-sized sole than a turbot, being longer in proportion to 
its width than a turbot is ; the mouth is also more pointed 
than that of the turbot. In dressing a brill the fins are 
removed ; in othei* respects the same method is applicable 
to both. There are various modes of making a rechauffS 
of brills, turbots, and soles. Either as salads, or with 
Italian sauce, the cold remains are excellent, and ex- 
tremely useful for made dishes. 
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Plaice.— This, being a low-priced fish, is generally 
despised by those who profess to keep a good table ; bnt 
there are few dishes of fish thai can compare with a fine 
well-dressed plaice in the month of May. The Jews, who 
understand good living, especially where fish is concerned, 
partake plentifully of plaice when in season. Filleted 
plaice is excellent; it also makes a very good stew. 
Small plaice, however cheap in price, are not pro- 
fitable, but one weighing from seven to eight pounds is 
decidedly so. The average price of plaice is from 2d, 
to 3d. per pound. Plaice is in season from May to 
November. 

Cod. — Cod comes into season in October, and although 
generally considered a winter fish, is as good in October 
as at any other time. At the latter end of April and 
May also this fish is in good condition, having at that 
period " shot their spawn." Pirmness of the flesh is the 
first quality to seek in choosing cod, which may be ascer- 
tained by pressing it with the fingers ; roundness of the 
tails, and weU-marked undulations of the sides, together 
with a feeling of sti&ess in all parts when handled, are 
signs of freshness. If there be any doubt about the con- 
dition of cod, it is a safe plan to sprinkle the fish with 
salt, especially in the belly and gills. Cod, unless of small 
size, is seldom cooked whole. The head and shoulders 
form a very good dish, much esteemed by the lovers of 
the "jelly parts," with which that portion abounds. The 
skull of a cod and the liver are very much relished by 
many persons, and may frequently be purchased at the best 
fishmongers' shops for one shilling. The tail-end of cod- 
fish is better cut in slices and fried than boiled, and is 
sold at a cheaper rate than other portions. The prime 
portions are generally boiled and served with oyster 
sauce, or cut into slices and broiled. Salt fish, or salt 
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cod, if not prepaied at homo, shonld be laid in fresh water 
to soak for several hours before dressing ; by no other, 
means can it be rendered digestible. '*The secret of 
cooking salt fish/' says Oonnt Bomford, "is to keep it 
for seyeral hours in salt water that is jost scalding hot, 
but which is neyer allowed to boil." Ood sounds are 
considered a delicacy by fish eaters ; they may be pur- 
chased dried at sixpence per pound ; they require soaking 
in fresh water ; a little milk should be added to the water 
in which they are boiled. 

Maokebel. — ^The comparatiye cheapness of mackerel 
is not owing to its inferiority of flavour or absence of 
nutritious properties, but to the rapidity with which it 
becomes stale. Mackerel dies as soon as it leaves its 
native element, and no attempts at prolonging its exist- 
ence are successftil. On this account, and the large 
numbers that are usually taken at a draught, mackerel 
is liable to be considered an inferior fish. Except in the 
very early season, mackerel is a highly economical change 
of food, and admits of being dressed in a variety of ways 
that are almost invariably pleasing. The largest mackerel 
are sold at the highest price, but the medium size is the 
best in flavour. Those that are Ml of roe are very inferior 
in quality, except for the roe, whilst those which have the 
least roe are in perfection. The latter kind may, however, 
frequently be bought three for a shilling, whilst the former 
are often sevenpence and eightpence each in fall season. 
Mackerel are taken off the western coast about the begin- 
ning of April, or somewhat earlier, if the season be mild, 
and they continue to be plentiftil till the end of Jaly. In 
October mackerel enjoy another brief season, by which 
time they have recovered from spawning. The latter are 
often termed the '* silver mackerel/' from the brilliant 
whiteness of their colour. Brightness of colour and firm- 
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ness are signs of soimdiiess ; those whicli are red about 
the head are of doubtful quality. 

Hebbings. — ^Herrings, like mackerel, being perishable 
fishes, and plentiful when in season, are sold at a yery 
cheap rate. Their being well coyered with scales and 
bright in colour indicates freshness. 

Salmon*. — Salmon, when in season, is a highly nutri- 
tiouB fish, and when obtainable at a shilling or fifteen 
pence a pound, as is frequently the case, it cannot be 
considered otherwise than profitable. From the rapidity 
with which this fish becomes stale, a fishmonger is often 
glad to dispose of a larger quantity than might be re- 
quired for ordinary consumption at a reasonable price; 
on which occasions it is adyantageous to the purchaser to 
buy, salmon being equally good pickled, or re-dressed 
when cold in a yariety of forms. Salmon is in season 
froin April to August, and yaries in price during that 
interyal rather in proportion to the demand than in the 
quality of the fish. Badness of the gills should not be 
taken as a conclusiye proof of the soundness of the fish, 
but a general brightness and complete coyering of scales, 
firmness of the flesh, and whiteness of the belly, should 
be also considered. Artificial means haye been adopted 
to impart redness of the gills to salmon, as to many other 
expensiye kinds of fish, in order to deceiye inexperienced 
buyers. 

Eels. — ^Middle-sized eels are generally esteemed the 
best for boiling or frying, although, for stewing, the 
larger the eel the better. The best eels are termed silyer 
eels, of which the belly should not only be white, but the 
colour of the back of a coppery tint. Yellow eels are 
muddy in flayour, and those which are greenish in appear- 
ance are decidedly inferior. Eels are in season from 
August to March; the average price yaries from nine- 
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pence to fifteenpence per pound. Large sUyer eels axe 
profitable at a shilling a pound. 

LoBSTBBS. — ^Lobsters are not so . nutritious as many 
other descriptions of shell-fish; the meat is solid and 
somewhat indigestible; but, as an accompaniment to 
several dishes of boiled fish, custom has made lobster- 
sauce indispensable. The hen lobster is preferable for 
sauce, owing to the bright colour of its spawn. The hen 
may be known by its tail being broader than that of the 
male lobster ; the hen has also fewer daws. A middle- 
sized, smooth-shelled lobster is best for eating; an in- 
crusted shell is a sign of age. The finest lobsters are of 
a dark red colour. Their freshness may be ascertained 
by the stiffiiess of the tail, and the close fitting of the 
shell. Whenever it is possible, it is advisable to choose 
lobsters alive. Those that are heavy and lively are 
best. A lobster that is light in proportion to its size will 
open watery. Lobsters are in season from March till 
October. 

Ckabs. — These are a favourite supper dish, and are 
more reasonable in price than lobsters. The rules for 
choosing crabs are the same as those which apply to 
lobsters. 

No art can cook stale fish to perfection. The appear- 
ance is always flabby and dull. The fresher the fish the 
browner it will fry, and the whiter it will become with 
boiling. The fat in which fish is fried should be of suffi- 
cient heat to brown a piece of bread when dipped in it, 
and the fish before being I'put in the pan should be per- 
fectly dry. Pish for boiling should be put into cold 
water, with salt in it. Fish for broiling should not be 
washed previously, but carefully wiped clean and dry 
with a coarse cloth. 



CHAPTER XI. 



POULTRY— GAME. 



In a large number of establishments, wbere economical 
management prevails, poultry and game are seldom seen 
at the family dinner-table. Like the best plate, china, 
and linen, these additions are considered too choice for 
ordinary occasions, and are only made when festivity is 
concerned. An impression to the effect that similar 
viands must, at all times, be costly, prevents many 
housekeepers from ever inquiring the price of fowls, 
turkeys, geese, venison and other game; and in the 
search for daily food the butcher's shop is frequented 
with the same unerring regularity, as though Providence 
had decreed that the only fitting food for man is to be 
derived from the sheep and the ox. Allowing that mutton 
and beef are nourishment of the highest class, and that 
butchers' meat is generally cheaper than poultry, it shoidd 
ever be borne in mind that a change of diet is necessary 
to every one. Provided the nature of the meal be of a 
suitable kind, a smaller quantity of novel food is more 
likely to be beneficial than sameness to repletion of- the 
finest joints. Not that it is desirable, for the sake of a 
change, that one class of food should be substituted for 
another ; for instance, vegetable diet instead of animal 
food. Butchers' meat possesses properties which the 
greengrocer's stores cannot supply, and vice versB, ; but a 
wider range in the selection of food, both of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, than generally is practised, might 
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be made with adyantage) both ^th regard to health aad 
the exhilaratmg effeots whioh should be attendant on 
satisfying hunger. 

There is no complaint more general in English families 
than that certain members cannot eat meat. The craving 
these indiyiduals evince for puddings, and the avidity 
with which they partake of a new dish, are signs that the 
appetite is satiated with food which, however excellent in 
quality, afifbrds no variation from joints roasted or boiled 
from one year's end to another. If, perchance, the disgust 
continues till the strength of the sufferer is undermined, 
a doctor's advice is sought, and the first remedy he applies 
is change of diet. He may not say that his patient has 
no real complaint, save loss of appetite, but the regimen 
he prescribes is a proof of his opinion. A Httle medicine 
is, of course, sent in, which, in a large number of in- 
stances, is left almost untouched. But the chief restora- 
tive on which the medical adviser depends is an agreeable 
and varied diet — some delicacy which is not likely to have 
been the constant food of his patient for a number of 
months past. 

Fish, poultry, and game, if useful and profitable on no 
other occasions, are infinitely so when appetites fail. No 
other provisions afford so many varieties of dishes which 
are both nutritious and pleasing ; no others are equally 
relished. This being a generally acknowledged fact, it 
would be well if caterers for family fare would make it a 
rule to procure such food whenever occasion offers, and 
by 80 doing keep the digestive faculties of their families 
in good temper with their work. 

Poultry is not at all times equally dear. At certain 
seasons of the year poultry may be had in large towns 
at about the price of butchers' meat; game, also, may 
frequently be had at a very trifling additional cost. The 
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most expeneiye times are when these provisions axe 
first coming into season, and when the demand for 
them is imusnally great. The former period is, of 
course, dependent on natural growth ; the latter on the 
concentration of a large population on a certain spot. 
Thus, although the cheapest time for buying poultry 
in England would naturally be during the summer 
months, the London season being in full blaze from 
March till July, contributions are levied from all parts to 
supply with delicacies the most affluent and greatest 
lovers of good cheer in the world. The prices demanded 
for young chickens, ducks, and geese, are then very high, 
and easily obtained. But at the close of the London sea- 
son, or a little later, when the appearance of grouse on 
the moors, partridges in the field, and pheasants in the 
cover, combine to break up the revelries of town life, and 
to supply the tables of the affluent with novel and appe- 
tising dainties, ordinary poultry finds its level. The fol- 
lowing observations will be foimd, perhaps, useful to 
those who have hitherto left the selection of poultry and 
game to the judgment of a servant or tradesman. 

Chickens. — Chickens are considered the most delicate 
form of animal food, and the most easy of digestion. But 
a chicken, really to be the nutritious food which it is sup- 
posed to be, should be young. With many persons all 
fowls are chickens, and chance, rather than choice, aids 
the selection. Chickens may be had all the year, but 
they cease to be properly called chickens after they are 
four months old : from that time till the period of laying 
commences young hens are termed pullets, and after that 
time fowls. The age of perfection is generally considered 
by good judges to be just before full growth is attained, 
about the sixth or seventh month — ^no advantage is gained 
by keeping chickens for the table after that time. The 
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flesh becomes harder, and the flayour less delicate. The 
best use to put over-mature fowls to is to convert them 
into broth, carries, or stews. Boasting does but harden 
the flesh, and increase its insipidity. By hanging the 
fowls a few days, the flesh of old birds becomes more 
mellow. Chickens come into season in April, and are 
then very expensive : October and November are the 
cheapest months for most kinds of poultry. 

The most esteemed fowls for the table are those of the 
Dorking breed ; they may be diatinguished by having a 
fifth toe. Shortness of the legs is a point of excellence in 
which the Dorking excels beyond any other kind of fowl ; 
its breast is also plumper, and the bird more easily fat- 
tens. A Spanish fowl is also quite equal to the Dorking 
in flavour up to the age of seven months ; but the breast 
of the Spanish is not so broad as that of the Dorking 
breed, and its long black legs are less sightly at table. A 
Cochin chicken is a tender morsel, but every month after 
the first four or five of its age increases its worst quali- 
ties. The flesh then becomes coarse and dry, and the 
shape is angular. The cross-breed of Cochin and Dorking 
produces a very useful addition to the usual stock, and 
are economical for family fare. They may be easily 
known by the yellowness of the skin and legs, with the 
addition of the fifth toe. For roasting and stewing they 
are excellent; for the latter purpose they should be 
skinned. 

The signs of fireshness in fowls are whiteness of the 
back and closeness of the vent. Slight greenness at the 
lower part of the back is not always a sign of staleness, 
but is sometimes owing to water not having been with- 
held from the fowl sufficiently long before killing. Any 
doubt on this subject may be set at rest by the appear- 
ance of the eye. If the eye looks bright and full, the fowl 
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is in good oondition ; but if it be dull, wrinkled, and 
sunken, the flesh is unwholesome. 

The indications of tenderness in poultry are the facility 
with-whioh the feathers may be plucked from the bird, 
and the shortness of the claws. The beak should be 
dose, smooth, and short, and in very well-conditioned 
fowls a finger-nail may readily be passed between the 
joints of the fe^t ; all the joints are flexible, in £Eict, with* 
out being flabby. 

When poultry is very high in price, and chicken broth 
is required, fowls' giblets may be had at a very moderate 
cost. With the addition of a little yeal or grayy beef, all 
the nourishment and flavour of veritable chicken broth is 
thus acquired at one-third the price. All poulterers sell 
fowls' giblets for this purpose, or will procure them if 
asked to do so. 

Ducks. — ^The rules for choosing ducks are precisely the 
same as for choosing geese. Begard should be had to the 
condition of their feet, which in fresh kiUed young birds 
are flexible, admitting the test of the flnger-nail between 
the joints of the toes ; the skin should be soft and yellow. 
Ducks' feet are roasted on the bird, and are very much 
relished by many. Ducks come into season in June, and 
are most plentiful in October and November. Average 
cost, when in full season, about 5s. a pair. 

Geesb. — ^Few dishes that come to table are liable to be 
more disappointing than a goose. A great doubt, like a 
heavy load, is removed from the carver's mind when, on 
plunging his knife into the breast, he discovers that he 
has to do with a young goose. Unless under special 
guarantee, or ihe gift of a Mend in whom one has con- 
fidence, geese somehow or other are almost always old. 
Their powers of longevity are remarkably great, the age of 
seventy years having been pijoved in several instances to 
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haye been attained. In one ease the clearly ascertained age 
of eighty-nine years was reached, when by a miracle the 
venerable goose escaped the carver's knife, and was killed 
aooidentally by a sow. Young geese, however, are plentiM 
in full season, and may be known by many of the signs 
which disclose the age of other birds. The best kinds are 
those which are reared in Norfolk and Suffolk. The skin 
should be clean and white, and the joints flexible. It is 
a good plan never to buy a goose to which the giblets are 
not attached. By the appearance of these the age and 
condition of the goose may best be judged. -The eye 
should be bright, the windpipe whon pressed by the 
thumb and finger tender, and the feet yellow. If the 
feet be at all red the goose Ib old. The female goose 
is more tender than the male, and one of the signs by 
which the sex may be ascertained is a greater looseness of 
the flesh on the breast of the female than on that of a 
gander. The flesh of the latter is tighter in appearance, 
which leads many purchasers erroneously to suppose that 
the bird is plumper. Geese require hanging two or three 
days in moderate weather, and longer when possible, 
before dressing. For this reason care should be taken to 
select a goose which is perfectly free from bruises, as the 
flesh invariably turns bad rapidly when bruised. Poul- 
terers often assure a buyer that such marks are owing to 
the packing. Similar blemishes are more frequently 
caused by over-driving and beating with sticks, for geese, 
like donkeys, are supposed by those who have the care of 
them '<not to feel." Geese come into season in March. 
From that time till September they are termed green 
geese. They are cheapest in November, but become more 
expensive about Christmas. For ei^'oyable eating a goose 
is in best condition at the end of August or beginning of 
September. The average cost of a goose in plentiful times 
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is about 58. 6d, without giblets. Giblets, whicb make ex- 
cellent soup and pies, are reasonable at from Is, to la, Sd, 
the set. In selecting a goose which is left to the poul- 
terer to truss, it should be understood whether the price 
includes the giblets or not. It is more economical to pur- 
chase the giblets. If the legs are not eaten the first day, 
they should be added to the giblet pie or soup. 

Turkeys. — ^Turkeys come into season in September, 
and continue till March. Turkey poults may be had 
from April to June. The most expensive time is at the 
beginning of the season, and again at Christmas, owing to 
the great demand. It frequentiy, happens, however, that 
turkeys are very cheap at Christmas, from the circum- 
stance of the market being over-stocked. It has hap- 
pened recentiy that turkeys were consigned to London 
dealers in such abundance, that measures had to be taken 
by the City authorities to clear the market of them, 
affording many a poor artisan the opportunity of enjoying 
a deHcacy at a nominal price. Nevertheless, when it 
became generally known that turkeys wei'e being sold at 
an absurdly low price, many persons were deterred from 
purchasing, thinking that the birds must be in bad condi- 
tion. Turkeys are reasonable in price from U. to 15d. 
per pound. A moderate-sized Turkey may generally be had 
from 10a. to 159., and is sufficient for seven or eight per- 
sons. The same sized bird just after Christmas may be 
had for seven or eight shillings. For whiteness and ten-> 
demess a moderate-sized ben turkey should be chosen* 
Although not so handsome-looking, it is far more agree- 
able eatiDg than a cock bird. The best are those which 
have black smooth legs. The vent of a fresh-killed yoxmg 
bird is close and firm. The feet, also, will show the age 
of the bird. If dry, and with long spurs, they are old. 
Unscrupulous poulterers often remove the spurs alton 
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gether, or trim them to make the bird appear young, but 
the flexibility of the points will be wanting, notwith- 
standing this device. In cold weather a turkey should 
be hung for several days, and it is an excellent plan to 
remove it from the larder into the warm kitchen the night 
before dressing. Half the turkeys dressed are pronounced 
tough from omitting this precaution. 

Habes. — Hares come into season in September, and 
after the first few weeks are generally both plentiful and 
moderate in price. The signs of freshness are stiffiiess of 
the joints, paleness of the flesh, and brightness of the 
eyes« The flesh of the hare is considered highly diges- 
tible and nutritious when young ; but tough and want- 
ing in flavour if old. A young hare may be known by 
several indications, and upon the presence or absence of 
these indications should depend the mode in which it is 
dressed. If old, there is no method so good as by convert- 
ing the hare into soup ; if middle-aged, jugging would be 
advisable ; but no hare should be roasted unless young. 
A young hare or leveret has a small knob on the flrst 
joint of the fore foot ; the cleft of the lip is dose, and 
the claws are sharp and smooth. The ears, also, may be 
easily torn. These signs gradually disappear in propor- 
tion to age. Jugging is the safest mode to adopt of 
dressing a hare respecting whose age there is any doubt. 
The best portions constitute an agreeable meal, and the 
carcase trimmings, &o., make excellent soup. 

Fheasakts. — Pheasant shooting commences in October, 
but these delicious birds are so much esteemed that they 
can never be said to be plentiful. The most tender and 
delicate-flavoured are the hen pheasants. Their age 
may be known by the ordinary signs, and the age of 
a cock bird by the length of his ^urs. The peculiar 
game flavour so much relished in pheasants is not per- 
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ceptible when tho bird is in its first freshness. The 
length of time a pheasant should be hung depends 
greatly on the state of the weather. Ardent lovers of 
game haye'partaken of a pheasant that had been hung 
for several weeks in a cool larder, but for most pur- 
poses eight or ten days are sufficient. Many cooks 
judge of a pheasant's fitness for roasting by blood drop- 
ping from the biU when the bird is suspended by the 
feet ; others recommend that it should be hung by the 
tail, and declare that not till it drops from its own weight 
should the bird be dressed. Those whose taste is not so 
cultivated are satisfied with an appearance of greenness 
round the tail of the bird and under its wings. A sign 
that decomposition has reached its highest stage con- 
sistent with dressing the bird for table, is found in 
the crumbling of the skin if rubbed lightly with the 
finger. 

Paetridges. — This game comes into season on the Ist 
of September. Most of the observations which apply to 
pheasants apply also to partridges. They are always in 
request, and are never what may be termed cheap, unless 
in the last stage of keeping. The skin then crumbles 
imder the touch, the feet have a bluish hue, and the 
beak a whitish appearance. A high partridge gives a 
good flavour to a steak pie. Another economical mode 
of dressing these dainty birds is to mince some tender 
rump steak finely, and fiU the insides of the birds with 
the meat. This plan also improves the succulence of the 
pheasant, which, if not very young, is somewhat dry 
eating. 

Grouse. — Grouse come into season in August. Ghrouse 
are seldom to be had at less than half-a-crown a brace. 
The indications of age and soundness in grouse are the 
same as in pheasants and partridges. One of the chief 
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signs of age is seen on extending the wings of a grouse. 
If the outline of the feathers appears perfectly even, the 
bird is young ; if jagged and uneven, the bird is old in 
proportion to the different lengths of the feathers. The 
best purpose to put old grouse to is for flavouring soup or 
game pies. 

Venison.— 'Buck venison may be had from midsummer 
till the end of September ; doe venison from November to 
the end of January. A haunch of buck yenison weighs 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds, and that of the doe 
from twelve to eighteen pounds. The latter may often 
be purchased for a guinea or twenty-five shillings, but is 
seldom considered in place at a family dinner. That 
which is neither an extravagant nor unsuitable family 
meal, however, where venison is relished, is the neck or 
shoulder of venison, either roasted, stewed, or made into 
a pasty. These portions may often be had at the first 
game-dealers in London at the price of a neck of mutton 
— sevenpence halQ)enny per pound. The shoulder is 
sometimes a trifle higher in price, but seldom costs more 
than ninepence. The reason of this disproportion in 
price is owing to the fact of the hind quarter of venison 
being considered essentially the prime joint, and suitable 
for presents, so that the dealer is glad to sell the inferior 
joints at a sacrifice. For pasties and stews the neck and 
breast are most suitable. The condition of venison may 
be ascertained by passing a skewer through the meat, and 
smelling the odour. The olefb of a yonng deer is smooth 
and close. The fat should be thick and bright-looking. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



VEGETABLES. 



Vegetables, although deficient in some of the nutri- 
tive properties which characterise animal food, are never- 
theless an important element in dietary, owing to the 
large quantity of potash they contain. So noteworthy is 
this fact, that the exclusion of fresh vegetables would 
not only entail the loss of a very agreeable addition to 
our repasts, but, if carried to excess, would be productive 
of those ailments to which the sea-faxing class was for- 
merly subject. With fresh air, animal food, and a fair 
amount of vegetable nourishment, scorbutic affections are 
unheard of. But if a deficiency of either of these requi- 
sites of health arises, skin complaints are of common 
occurrence, to say nothing of the wretched state of health 
of which such appearances are but the outward sign. 
Therefore, without abating the proportions of animal food 
which are usually considered necessary, it is important 
so to blend animal and vegetable nourishment, that by 
their joint effect the balance of health may be maintained. 
Speaking on this subject in his lectures on food — ^lectures 
which should be in the hands of every home wife — 
Dr. Lankester says : — " You may find half a dozen chil- 
dren all exposed to the danger of scarlet fever ; two take 
it, one dies, and the other four are free ; but the two that . 
have caught the infection have lived in such a way that 
their blood has readily taken in the contagion, and the 
one that has died has got into a condition which has 
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produced death. Again : Four men shall be travelling 
outside an omnibus ; one may get acute inflammation of 
the lungs, another bronchitis, and the other two shall 
come off free. Was it the riding outside the omnibus 
that caused the two to fall ill P No, it was the state 
of their blood. They had lived somehow irregularly; 
their bodies had been deprived of their proper constituents. 
Hence the importance of attending to these subjects 
thoroughly, not getting a little knowledge of them, but 
a knowledge of what is necessary to the feeding of chil- 
dren and the feeding of men." 

This knowledge is at all times of importance ; and it 
is especially so to those who are anxious to escape the 
maladies to which the recurrence of winter renders every 
one more or less liable, and to those who are no less 
anxious to avoid the long doctor's bill which in many 
famines is also of annual occurrence. In the winter, 
everything in the form of fresh vegetables is extremely 
dear, and most people, from overlooking the importance 
of vegetable diet at that season, are sparing of its use. 
At that season, however, &esh vegetables should not be 
considered as mere luxuries, but as positive necessaries ; 
and no opportunity should be lost of laying in a store 
of such things, when plentiful. Vegetable sauces should 
invariably be included in the list of requisites for the 
coming winter. Apples and certain pickles are also as 
necessary during inclement weather as great coats and 
flannels. 

Very little regard is generally paid to the economical 
management of vegetables. Housekeepers who are pat- 
terns of vigilance in the economy of butchers' meat, are 
apt to despise the saving of garden produce. They leave 
a cook to do pretty much as she pleases with carrots, 
turnips, &c. Thoy consider it might be thought an act 
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of zueaimeBS for them to regulate the trimming of vege- 
tables, and the disposal of the liquor in which they were 
boiled. Such acts of vigilance are, however, to be com- 
mended ; for, viewed as nourishment, and not as super- 
fluities, vegetables should be eaten with as little sacriEco 
of their component parts as possible. By the usual pro- 
cess of cooking many of the properties of vegetables are 
contained in the water in which they are boiled; just 
as it occurs with dressing meat. Good managers do not 
allow meat liquor to be thrown down the sink ; neither 
should they allow unnecessary waste of vegetable water. 
When vegetables are expensive and difficult to obtain, 
the most economical plan would be to use such vegetables 
only in stews. 

Although vegetables are in certain respects deficient 
in nutritious qualities, potatoes, turnips, greens, onions, 
&c., maybe made most agreeable vehicles of nourishment 
of the highest class. Our !French neighbours, for instance, 
although not meat-eaters to the extent that we are, 
manage, by means of gravies, eggs, milk, cream, and 
butter, to convey a large amount of animal nourishment 
into dishes which would otherwise be somewhat innu- 
tritious. This plan, if not ignored by English cooks, 
is seldom practised by them. Almost all our vegetables 
are plain boiled; seldom are they accompanied by any 
sauce save melted butter. In fact, in England vegetables 
axe simply regarded as an accompaniment to meat, and 
no culinary attempts are made to give them a higher 
rank. 

The following hints may, perhaps, suggest a few im- 
provements on the prevailing mode of cookery. 

Potatoes. — ^First on the list of useful vegetables stands 
the potato. Whether as a food agreeable to the palate 
or salutary to the human body, the potato is the most 
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eoonomical and valuable of garden vegetables. Potatoes 
of the best kinds are considered next in value to wheat, 
and philosophic writers attribute the rare occurrence 
of epidemic maladies, in modem times, to the benefits 
which are derived from the use of potatoes as food. Pota- 
toes contain a large quantity of potash, and on this 
account many persons who, during the winter months, 
are unable to procure any green succulent vegetables, are 
enabled, by partaking of potatoes, to resist attacks of an 
epidemic character, to which it is presumed they would 
otherwise be liable. The average retail price of potatoes 
in London is three farthings per pound, and at that price 
potatoes are not to be considered, in a pecuniary point of 
view, so profitable as wheaten bread. But in rural dis- 
tricts it is estimated that a labourer may obtain fifty 
bushels of potatoes off a quarter of an acre of land at 
the cost of the rent, and thirty shillings for seed, bring- 
ing the cost of the potatoes to one penny for seven pounds. 
Even families living in towns may reduce the price of 
potatoes from the usual stereotyped demand of ^' seven 
pounds for sixpence," by laying in a store at the proper 
season. The finest potatoes may frequently bo had at the 
cost of from four to seven shillings per sack. In plentiful 
seasons I have purchased fine potatoes off the ground in 
the suburbs of London at half-a-crown and three shillings 
per sack. Any dark dry cellar is suitable for storing 
potatoes, but they require to be protected from the wind. 
If there is any doubt about their soundness, they should 
be looked over occasionally, and the bad ones rejected. 
The most economical mode of dressing this vegetable is 
by boiling in the skins, the average loss then being one 
ounce in the pound. This is also the most salutrary 
method; the most wasteful mode of cooking being by 
peeling previous to boiling; nearly one- third of the weight 
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is by this plan lost. The uses to which potatoes may be 
put are infinite. They are excellent and nourishing fried 
in fat, mashed with milk, butter, or cream, or in the 
German fashion, viz., browned in a stewpan containing a 
good meat gravy, thickened with butter and flour. Cold 
pct:itoes are excellent dressed as a salad, or formed into 
rissoles with eggs, and flavoured with minced parsley or 
any other herbs, together with finely-minced meat. In 
soup scarcely any vegetable is equal in nourishment to the 
potato, save dried peas. Potato cakes are also very good, 
and when well made are hardly to be discerned from 
pound cakes. 

The finest mealy potatoes for laying in store for early 
winter use, are the York regents. The tartan or red 
apple may be kept a longer time. 

Parsnips, although very sparingly used in our dietary, 
rank next in nutritive value to the potato. They are gene- 
rally considered, however, as little better than an agreeable 
accompaniment to salt fish in Lent. Fried parsnips are 
an excellent nutritious dish, and a more extensive use of 
them during the winter months is to be desired. 

Carrots have much the same value in point of nourish- 
ment as parsnips. They form no conspicuous figure at 
our tables, their use being mostly confined to giving 
flavour to soups and stews, or as a garnish to boiled 
salt beef. The French mode of cooking carrots is one 
which is very easy to practise, and gives this vegetable 
quite a different standing from what it holds in Eng- 
land. The carrots are either sliced or cut into thin 
strips, and put into a saucepan with a little water, and 
a small quantity of butter, pepper, and salt. When they 
have stewed till quite tender, a little flour is passed 
through the dredger into the liquor, and stirred in until 
the consistency of onion sauce is obtained ; a little more 
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butter is then added, together with some finely-chopped 
parsley, and the dish is sent hot to table. Another yery 
agreeable mode of dressing carrots is to put them into a 
stew-pan with a little salt and butter, and to leave them 
to simmer in their own juice until tender. This plan is 
rather more expensiye than the fbrmer, a greater quan- 
tity of butter being required, but it is also more appetis- 
ing. In choosing carrots, those which are perfectly 
straight, tapering, and red should be selected. The ap- 
pearance of yellowness shows inferiority of quality. 
Carrots form excellent soup, and one which is generally 
relished by young people. The average price is about 6d. 
per bunch. 

Onions. — ^These are one of the few succulent vege- 
tables that may be stored in private families for winter 
use. Although little used except as a seasoning, it is 
considered that their value would be remarkably great in 
the absence of potatoes as a vegetable in daily use. 
Boiled or roasted onions are generally very highly 
rolished as an accompaniment to hot meat ; and children 
should bo encouraged to partake freely of them during 
inclement weather. Onions require little care in storing, 
except to preserve them from dampness. Those which at 
the beginning of spring begin to shoot should be put in 
the ground. The shoots, or scalliona as they are teimed, 
are a delicate addition to a salad at a time when spring 
onions are not obtainable, and when old ones ai^e equally 
scarce. In choosing onions for storing, the white globe 
kind should be selected ; the flatter the onion the better 
is the kind. The keeping kinds may be known by being 
sold without stems. 

Cabbage, next to the potato, is the most popular of all 
garden vegetables. Cabbages are not, however, equally 
nutritious, and would probably, on all accounts, be less 
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acceptable for general use than the potato. Neither is it 
equally easy to impart to the cabbage a higher value by 
cooking than is contained in itself, for, although it is 
easy to add butter at the time of eating, the disagreeable 
odour of the water renders articles stewed in it unplea- 
sant. Cabbage-soup, which is one of the most ordinary 
dishes in the Erench cuiainey is unpalatable to English- 
men. By setting aside the water in which cabbages haye 
been boiled, and suffering it to get perfectly cold, the 
offensive odour may be dispelled by boiling the liquor the 
following day at full gallop, and this is the mode adopted 
by the French peasants in making cabbage soup. It is 
a common act of civility on the part of poor peasants in 
France for one woman to offer cabbage-water for which 
she has no farther use to her neighbour. The common 
red cabbage, which is generally used for pickling, may 
be made a very palatable and nourishing dish by cutting 
it into slices and boiling it in a stew-pan for about twenty 
minutes, and then throwing away the water, and putting 
the cabbage in the same stew-pan, vrith two ounces of 
butter, some meat-stock, and about a tablespoonfol of 
vinegar. When these ingredients have stewed for about 
an hour, the cabbage will generally be found sufiGlciently 
tender ; the remainder of the stock (if any), should be 
strained off, and a little £resh butter added, together 
with pepper and salt. The cabbage should then be 
chopped, and either stirred over the fire to warm, or 
should be set in the oven. The cabbage, when hot, 
should be turned out of the basin and sent to table, 
garnished with beef or pork sausages or rissoles made of 
cold meat. 

BB0CX70LI AND Oauliexowee. — ^These are different forms 
of the wild cabbage. The former comes into season in 
October and lasts until March. The latter is in season 
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from June till the end of September. When in full 
season* these yegotables afford an agreeable change of 
food at a moderate rate. They can never be considered 
as economical food, but rather as a cheap luxury. Cold 
cauliflower and broccoli are excellent in an omelette made 
with milk and eggs. 

The above are the principal vegetables which aro in 
daily use in middle-class families, and although a consi- 
derable number may be added to the list, few facilities 
exist for dwellers in large towns to partake freely of them. 
Vegetable marrows, seakale, asparagus, green peas, &c., 
are undoubtedly excellent and nutritious food ; but their 
expensiveness prevents them from being consumed to any 
considerable extent as family faro. In a sanitary point 
of view much regret need not be spent on the matter, as 
when these dainties are in season, common garden fruits 
are plentiful. It is in the winter that the deai'th of fresh 
vegetables is especially felt, and to make a provision of 
such stores as are needed at that season should bo the 
care of every housekeeper. 

It appears to be the opinion of many medical men that 
a certain quantity of uncooked vegetables and fruits 
should be eaten daily by those who wish to maintain a 
perfect state of health. Amongst the salads most suitable 
and most easily procured for this purpose, are the follow- 
ing: watercresses, which contain a largo quantity of 
mineral matter ; and endive, which has tonic properties. 
The garden cress and beet-root are also very valuable, 
the latter especially so. Neither are any of these expen- 
sive: viewed in the light of preservatives of health, 
nothing can be cheaper and better. 

Dandelion grows so abundantly in every waste place 
in England, that it almost seems to thrust itself on our 
attention as a valuable and necessary article of food, and 
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it is one which in most parts of the Continent is esteemed 
as such. No Frenchman or German lacks a salad at any- 
time "when dandelion is at hand. They not only eat the 
herb as a salad, but boil it as we boil greens, and 
season with pepper and salt, or a little oil and lemon 
juice. 

I can safely vouch for the salutary effects of dandelion 
as an excellent tonic, far more agreeable as salad in its 
green state, and no less efficacious than when dried and 
used as medicine. In the latter case only the root is 
used, which is extremely bitter. 

Another very wholesome vegetable, which in the 
spring is said to be invaluable for removing skin erup- 
tions, is the young shoots of nettles. This simple dish 
may be procured in almost all waste country places for 
the trouble of gathering. Just before spring spinach is 
seen in the market ; lovers of an imitation may indulge 
in the above easily-procured luxury. I have no doubt 
there are many other vegetables (weeds, as we term 
them, from not knowing their uses better) which might 
bo gathered with equal benefit at the roadside; but of 
the value of dandelion and nettle I can speak confi- 
dently. 

It is not necessary to pause at any length on* the 
subject of fruits, nor to recommend the heads of families 
to cultivate a taste for such articles of food in the members 
of their households. On the contrary, a word of caution 
is sometimes requisite to prevent excessive use of these 
most attractive of nature's gifts when in an unripe 
state. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FUEL. 

Oke of the oircumstanoes whicH render winter a mucli- 
dreaded season is the increased demand for eyery article 
of household consumption which at that time prevails. 
More food, clothing, and fuel are necessary in winter 
than in summer, and when restricted means render a 
plentiful supply of such stem necessaries precarious, and 
in too many cases impossible, Ohristmas, instead of bring- 
ing gladness to every hearth, as we love to think, is the 
herald of privations, under which the ill-nourished, the 
ill-clad, and poorly-lodged fall as grass beneath the 
mower's scythe. In winter Death not only reaps his 
timely harvest of those whose term of life is ended, but 
the tender and the young, the cherished and the delicately 
nurtured wither beneath his icy breath, and leave deso- 
late many homes whose walls were wont to ring with 
peals of laughter and the busy tread of tiny feet. 

The best ally in a campaign against Frost is a cellar 
full of coals ; the best addition to our outer garments 
is the genial temperature of a blazing fire. Goals are as 
necessary as food — ^to a certain extent they answer the 
same purpose ; that is to say, food excites bodily warmth, 
and fires preserve the heat thus generated. To provide 
a plentiful meal in winter, and sit beside an empty grate, 
is like pouring water through a sieve. Less food suffices 
when a genial temperature is maintained by external 
means ; on this account people eat less in summer than 
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in winter. Fuel, then, being an inevitable item in house- 
keeping expenses, it behoves us to consider how the 
outlay may be reduced, and the beneficial efltects in- 
creased by judicious economy. 

There is no article of daily use which is more liable 
to be wasted than coals. I might almost add that there 
is nothing which is so wilfally and recklessly wasted. 
The consumption of fael being generally left to the 
uncontrolled management of Bervants, the result is as 
might be expected : cinders are neither burned nor sifted, 
and one-third of the amount of coals burned generally 
goes to swell the dust-heap in' the form of cinders. The 
first step towards reform should consist in the purchase 
of a good patent cinder-sifter, by which the despised 
economy is simplified. All cinders not required in the 
upper rooms should be burned in the kitchen. Cooks do 
not generally object to this arrangement when the cinders 
are previously sifted. 

Another step towards reform should consist in the 
dismissal of old-fashioned grates. The possessors of 
these monstrous contrivances should make up their minds 
to part with them at the price of old iron, and to let no 
fondness for poHshed bars and steel mountings lead them 
into the notion that they are committing an act of sacri- 
fice by so doing. If people would cast up the cost of 
keeping up a fire in dumsily-contrived grates, they could 
not fail to come to the conclusion that they would be dear 
as a gift to anyone to whose lot they might fall. And 
if they would calculate the expense that they and their 
predecessors have been at in having "false bottoms," 
'* cheeks," and ** backs" adapted to such grates, in order 
to curtail the consumption of coals, they could not fail 
to see that the object of their admiration has been an 
annual expense to the amount of a modem stove over 
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and ovor again. The weakness in favour of a handsome, 
old-fashioned grate is generally displayed in ''family 
houses/' around whose hearth generations have assem- 
bled, and in such cases is entitled to a certain amount of 
respect. But what is to be said in extenuation of the 
same feeling in suburban villas and new houses, where 
the tenants oome in and go out with as little veneration 
for the home of their predecessors as they entertain for a 
railway station P Oftentimes the sole motive the land- 
lord had in buying such lumber was cheapness. He 
probably bought the huge showy stove together with 
other ''building materials '' stripped from mansions of a 
past date. It is a miserable sight for a guest to sit oppo- 
site such grates on a cold winter's night, knowing that to 
fill the yawning stove with glowing embers would in all 
probability reduce the strength of the coal-cellar to a 
state of inanition. Some provision is generally made 
against such a disaster by filling in the empty comers 
with unconsumable materials, or the artfol introduc- 
tion of a brick at the back. Miserable are these and 
similar contrivances, reminding one of the price of coals 
at a time when questions of household finance are inap- 
propriate. People who have been poring over books and 
ledgers, and striving by labour of mind and body to keep 
afloat all day, don't care to be reminded of the hard 
struggle at the hour of evening repose. Nothing makes 
a weary mind more weary than a cheerless hearth. A 
good fire is the sunshine of winter. 

The grates in a house should bear some proportion to 
the size of the coal-cellar. Where the latter can only be 
made to hold two or three tons at the utmost, the grates 
should be smaU, compact, and contrived to bum the least 
possible amount of fuel without any dodges to fill up 
the empty spaces. If landlords are forgetftd of this fsiot, 
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tenants would do well to remind them of it, and to make 
the substitution* of the modem for the old-fashioned 
grate a si7ie qua 7}on in taking small houses. This plan 
would be found more effectual in saying the expense of 
fuel than complaining of the smallness of cellars. Many 
persons who have large coal-cellars are neither proyident 
enough nor rich enough to fill them at a fitting season. 
Landlords know this, and are become indifferent to com- 
plaints on the subject. 

In choosing grates for bed-rooms and sitting-rooms, 
those which are low, and have only a circular opening 
for the register, are the best. A very small space in a 
well-constructed stove is sufficient for the free passage of 
the smoke, and every inch beyond what is necessary for 
this purpose occasions waste of heat. When the fires are 
not lighted the register should be kept closed, thereby 
preventing the disagreeable odour of the down-current. 

The backs of modem parlour stoves should be fitted 
with fire-clay — the best, the cheapest, and the most 
sightly of all contrivances for imparting heat and saving 
coals. If in course of time the fire-clay cracks or falls 
away, it is easy to replace it, either at a stove warehouse, 
or by employing an ordinary bricklayer for the purpose. 
Eire-clay is very cheap, and is a far better material for 
filling in roomy grates than the clumsy brick and frail 
iron work already alluded to. The clay retains heat for 
a longer time than any other substance, and it may be 
moulded to any shape required. 

With regard to the kind of coal it is best to bum, it 
appears to me that the price depends quite as much upon 
the character of the coal merchant as upon the quality of 
the coals. Many high-priced firms, with a large '* book- 
ing" business, profess to keep only one class of coal — ^the 
Best, which they sell at the highest market price. But 
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it is remarkable tliat, whilst the principle of business 
is unyarying, the quality of the coals is of the greatest 
uncertainty. I haye seen as much fine wet coal-dust 
shot into a cellar by some of these high-priced coal yen- 
dors, as would be found in thrice the quantity of inferior 
coals, so called. This is particularly liable to occur where 
long credit is taken. Very little redress is there for 
a customer when his cellar is half fall of this trash. The 
better plan is to preyent its being put there. But 
stopping coals in their transit from the waggon to the 
cellar is about the last thing housekeepers think of. 
They take it for granted that they must haye what- 
eyer coals it pleases the coal merchant to send them, 
and they seldom or neyer inspect the condition or quality 
of the coals until the coal-box appears laden with the 
newly-arriyed contents. The remark is theu common 
enough that the coals are small, dusty, «Za^y, or what not. 
There is no reason why coals should not be inspected on 
deliyery as other stores are, and if a certain number of 
sacks are not approyed of, they should be returned. 

The statement that the days of England's prosperity 
are numbered, owing to the rate at which coals are being 
consumed, will doubtless lead many persons to look into 
the question who haye not hitherto giyen any thought 
to this matter. And what will perhaps act as a check 
to the present high price is the publicity giyen to a recent 
announcement to the effect that eyeryone may, if so 
disposed, cart a truck- load of coals from any railway 
station to his own cellar at a sayiag in price of 10«. 
per ton. In course of time this plan will probably be 
generally adopted. 

Another ezpensiye article of fliel, because wastefdUy 
used, is firewood. In London there is not much facility 
for getting any other kind than the bundle firewood. 
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This kind is the best for parlour fires ; but for kitchen 
and copper fires the patent firewood (wheels) is more 
economical. The usual aUowance of firewood is one 
bundle iot three parlour or bed-room grates, and half a 
bondlo for a kitchen range. The price of the patent fire- 
wood is yery reasonablel, namely, four wheels for one 
penny ; no paper is required with this wood. 

Londoners who delight in the luxury of wood fires 
may now indulge their taste at a iiloderate cost; an 
extensiye ship-breaker at Millbank, Westminster, being 
prepared to supply priyate customers with old oak-tiniber 
logs, cut into suitable sizes for priyate consumptioli. 
The price of this yery agreeable fuel is moderate. The 
Stiperior properties of a "^ood fire are so well known as to 
need no far&er comment. But it may be well to mttition 
that in times of illness, when it is necessary to keep a sick 
room at an eyen temperature, these oak logs are parti-^ 
cularly beneficial. The making up of the fire with them 
is a noiseless and cleanly operation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FUEL, AlO) DIBEOTIONS FOB PLAIN OOOEINO. 

BonjNQ. — ^Axiy fire that will boil a kettlefal of water 
will stew a joint of meat. When once the water has 
come to boiling heat it is no longer necessary to keep the 
contents of a saucepan at full gallop ; by so doing many 
of the most volatile constituents of the meat are earned 
off by evaporation, leaving the food not only less nutri- 
tious, but less savoury to the palate. The method of 
boiling practised by most servants tends disectly to 
produce this result. They make up a large bright fire, 
set the pot on the top, and throw in the meat, tfdung 
care, at the same time, to give the fire ** a good stir," to 
insure no delay in hardening the substance. The reverse 
should be the plan. A moderate fire should be made, 
consisting of fresh coals surmoimted either by vegetable 
refose or damp cinders. The saucepan containing the meat 
should not be set on the top of the fire, but either on the 
trivet or at the bacje of li^-ran^, ^y the time the fire 
has ''mended,'^ that is, btism^ up, > the meat will have 
become gradually warmed thrpugh,-and the degree of 
boiling heat having been attained, it will either be 
necessary to check the burning of the fire, or to remove 
the saucepan at a certain distance from the heat of the 
blazing coals. Boiling, in the proper sense of the word, '^ 
is an expensive operation, but keeping liquid at a boiling 
heat is the cheapest and most simple mode of^ cooking,' 
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albeit one wldch is almost ignored by thousands wbo 
profess to be good plain cooks. 

The quantity and temperature of water used in boil- 
ing should depend upon whether any use is to be made 
of the liquid afterwards. If it is to be converted into 
soup or gravies, it should be cold; if the object be to 
confine the juices of the meat, the water should be boil- 
ing hot. Most economists adopt the former plan. Their 
reason for so doing is based upon scientific experiments, 
by which it is proved that it is more profitable to boil 
meat than to roast, provided the liquid be afterwards 
used. The quantity of water should be just sufficient to 
cover the meat. 

The art of boiling consists not only in preserving a 
gradual simmering heat, but in sending the joint to table 
perfectly free from skimmings, soot, or smoke marks. 
To give a white appearance to boiled meats, neither 
boiling in a cloth nor adding milk to the water is neces- 
sary. All that is necessary is to watch till the water is 
coming to boiling heat, when scum will rise to the top 
from even the freshest meat and the cleanest water. The 
scum having been removed, a little cold water should be 
added, which will cause the rest of the scum to rise. 
The water containing a piece of meat of ten or twelve 
pounds weight should be allowed to boil for about 
forty-five minutes. By that time the meat will be just 
warmed through, and all the scum will have risen to 
the surface of the water. From that timQ till the meat 
is removed from the saucepan, no care is necessary, 
save to preserve a steady heat at boiling temperature. 

The time allowed for boiling meat or fish should be 
reckoned from when the water boils. Twenty minutes to 
the pound is not too long for those who like well-cooked 
meat ; salt meat will take somewhat longer, and require 
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a lower temperature than fresh meat. In cold weather 
twenty minutes may safely be added to the length of 
time allowed for cooking a joint, and the same allowance 
should be made for meat that is fresh killed. 

BoASTiNQ. — ^This chef cPosuvre of plain cooking cannot 
be accomplished at random. To send up a well-dressed 
haunch or saddle of mutton, pleasing to the eye and full 
of grayy, is a feat that inexperienced cooks are not able 
to achieve, if, from the beginning of their career in the 
kitchen, they have been unmindful of the circumstances 
which make the cooking of inferior joints successful. 
Most of the failures in roasting arise ftom a badly made 
fire ; either the joint is suspended before an expiring fire, 
or too fierce a fire, or a fire that will not bum clear at all. 
Let us take a leg of mutton as an example ; there never 
need be any difficulty about sending that excellent and 
homely dish to table, if common sense were exercised in 
the matter ; and the means that are adopted to cook a 
leg of mutton properly are precisely the same for the 
lordly surloin, the saddle, or haunch of mutton. When 
roasting is in prospect for the mid-day meal, a servant 
should, immediately after breakfast, stir out the small 
cinders from the bottom bar of the range, leaving only 
bright round embers, to which should be added small 
pieces of fresh coal. She may then go about her busi- 
ness, leaving the fire to draw up for about an hour — ^say 
ten o'clock. At that time she should add a little more 
coal, and place on the top some small pieces of coke, sur- 
mounted again with large pieces of coal. Having done 
this, she should sweep and whiten the hearth, if not 
already done, brush the hobs and trivet clean from soot, 
and throw on the back of the fire any refuse from vege- 
table trimmings or wetted cinders she may have to dispose 
of. In about an hour's time this description of fire will 
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b# ready W receive the joint, it "will be steadily improving, 
and, with very little attention, will last until the meat is 
ready to «end to table. If the fire bums hollow, instead 
of stirring it and making a great dust, it is better to 
place small pieces of coal between the bars, keeping the 
joint far enough away to prevent its being smoked by 
flaring coals. When the joint is half done it is generally 
necessary to stir the fire, thoroughly break the large 
coals, and draw forward the refuse from the back, taking 
care to add more fael if there be any doubt about the 
strength of the fire to finish off the joint briskly ; for, 
next to the imprudence of hanging a joint in ^nt of a 
bumt-up fire, the folly of having a sickly heat to finish 
roasting is the greatest. Meat so finished looks soddened, 
tallowy, — ^neither roasted, baked, nor boiled. "Whenever it 
is desired to stir the fire, the meat-screen or dripping-pan 
should be removed out of the way of falling cinders. 
Neglect in doing so not only makes the gravy look 
dirty, but gives a disagreeable singed taste to the meat, 
which is quite distinct from the flavour of a good roast. 

The time required for roasting meat depends as much 
on the state of the weather as upon any other circum- 
stance. From twenty minutes to half an hour longer 
will be necessary in cold weather than in warm. Fresh 
killed meat will take longer than meat which has 
been hung. The average time for roasting is rather 
better than a quarter of an hour for every pound of meat, 
if the ordinary flat dripping-pan and stand be used ; but 
if a meat-hastener, or tin screen be employed, about 
twenty minutes less than the time thus calculated will 
be sufficient. 

Fast boiling is well known to make meat tough ; quick 
roasting has the same effect ; on this account it is advi- 
sable to make up a ''mending fire," in the manner des- 
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oribed ; but if it should happen that this cannot be 9cooin-> 
plished, means should be taken to cheok the effects of too 
sudden exposure to heat. This may be done hj covering 
the meat with a greased paper, or by spreading cold 
dripping oyer the joint; the latter plan is less trouble- 
some, and insures the joint being kept moist when first 
put down, a precaution which is rarely taken by inex- 
perienced cooks. Joints that are enyeloped in fat may, 
to a certain extent, be left without constant basting at 
the outset; but lean meat, poultry, an4 game require 
incessant care. An excellent basting for such meat con- 
sists of salt and water. About half a pint of salt and 
water should be put into the dripping-pan, and the meat 
kept constantly basted with the mixture for the first 
twenty minutes. The liquid should then be removed, 
and butter or dripping substituted in the ordinary way. 
Many kinds of meat which are considered dry eating, 
such as hares and rabbits, are rendered comparatively 
succulent by the use of salt and water. 

A good cook prides herself upon the colour of her 
roasts ; not content with knowing that the j<Hnt is really 
done, she strives to give it the appearance of having ob- 
tained the point of perfection at the moment of sending 
it to table. To impart this appearance the practice of 
<* frothing" has become general. A weU-dressed joint, 
however, requires no art in frothing, but will wear the 
desired appearance if proper precaution be taken to pre* 
serve the gravy in the meat whilst roasting. The usual 
mode of frothing a joint consists in removing it fix>m the 
fire about twenty minutes before dishing-up time, and 
dredging the meat lightly with flour. The meat should 
be afterwards basted until the flour is just brown. The 
great fault in frothing consists in using too much flour, 
and converting the outside of a joint into a paste of 
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soddeni^ flour and fat; a mere sprinkle of flour is 
sufficient. 

Greasy grayy is one of the greatest eyesores in serving 
roast meat. Many cooks float a joint in a dish half full 
of an odious mixture made in the dripping-pan, and sent 
direct therefrom to table. Qxayy in a dish containing 
roast meat is a violation of good taste. The only gravy 
required is that which flows from a well-dressed joint. 
The dish should be dry and hot. A sauce-boat contain- 
ing additional gravy should be sent to table for the use 
of those who prefer it. 

<*Made gravies " are quite out of place as an accom- 
paniment to roast joints. The mode of supplying the 
right gravy is thus : when a joint is roasted, the 
dripping wHch has been used should be strained from 
the dripping-pan into a clean dry basin. When cold, 
the glaise which has flowed from the meat wiU have 
settled at the bottom of the basin. The only trouble 
necessary to convert this glaise into gravy is to add a 
little salt and water or stock to it. When boiled and 
strained, the mixture is ready to send to table in a sauce- 
boat. If people prefer seeing gravy in the dish to having 
it sent to table in a separate boat, the above should be 
strained not over the joint , as common cooks are apt to do, 
but carefdlly at the side. The shanks of mutton and 
bones of beef should be boiled and the liquor used instead 
of water. 

F&YiNa. — ^This mode of cooking is highly agreeable 
and economical. Yery little Are is required for the pro- 
cess, but that little must be clear and fr*ee from smoke. 
Success in frying is rarely attained, owing to want of 
cleanliness and careful preparation. The process of fry- 
ing is so simple in itself that most servants who under- 
take plain cooking give the work scarcely any thought, 
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save at the time when the article to be fried is aotually 
in the pan. Some previous care is, however, necessary. 
Whatever is to be fried, whether fish or meat, should be 
perfectly dry. This can only be done by wrapping the 
viand in a coarse clean cloth for some hours before cook- 
ing. As fish is more generally fried than meat, the 
following observations have especial reference to that 
subject. In the first place, the firying-pan should not 
only be perfectly clean, but thoroughly hot through. 
The dripping, lard, or oil, may then be put into the pan, 
and when at boiling heat will be ready to receive what- 
ever is to be fried. To ascertain whether the fat is at 
proper heat, a piece of bread about the size of a walnut 
should be thrown in. If the bread browns immediately 
the heat will be sufficient. If not, time must be given 
for the fat to become boiling hot. If the fat be not at 
boiling heat the fish will be pale, and wanting in crisp- 
ness. The boiling fat should be skimmed with a clean 
fish-slice. When the fish is first put into the pau it will 
require gentle moving to prevent its sticking to the 
bottom. When the under-side is sufficiently done, which 
may be ascertained by carefully raising and observing the 
thickest part of the fish, it must be turned. This is done 
by placing a fork into the head of the fish, and support- 
ing the tail with a slice. Somewhat less time will be 
required to cook the latter half than the former. When 
removed from the pan inexperienced cooks consider fish is 
ready to be sent to table. From ten to fifteen minutes, 
however, should be allowed for dr3rLng, without which 
the most carefully fried fish or meat will be greasy and 
Boddened in appearance. The best mode of drying con- 
sists in laying the fish on a sieve turned upside down, and 
covered with an old soft damask cloth. Old table-cloths 
which axe past any other service, are most useful for this 
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purpose. The fish should be placed in front of the fire 
and turned till perfectly crisp. Fried bread crumbs, 
parsley, or any other kind of garnish require the same 
treatment, otherwise they are simply yehicles for isoddened 
fat. Stale fish, however carefdlly cooked, neyer becomes 
crisp. 

As frying is simply boiling in fat, it is necessary to 
have sufi&cient in the pan to coyer whatever is to be Med. 
Olarified dripping, especially beef, is sufficiently good for 
most purposes; but if it be intended to use it for this 
purpose, the dripping should not be allowed to remain 
exposed to the heat of the fire during the whole time a 
joint is roasting. Gradually as the dripping is formed, 
it should be set aside in a dean basin, otherwise much of 
the strength is lost, and whatever is fried in it will not 
look brown. Many families who are particular about 
Med meats have beef suet shred and melted expressly for 
this purpose. Next to dripping lard is cheapest; and 
the most expensive but also the besly fat for frying pur- 
poses is olive oil. Whatever fat is used need not be 
thrown away ; if allowed to settle in the pan after having 
been used, it will answer the same purpose over and over 
again, if strained in a clean, dry basin. Many cooks are 
addicted to using butter for frying, but, without extreme 
care, butter is apt to bum and give a dark colour to 
whatever is Med in it. Butter is suitable for Med 
steaks, and bacon-fat for liver. Salt in the frying-pan 
prevents meat and fish from browning. 

Bboilikg. — ^A bright clear fire is necessary for broil- 
ing; extreme cleanliness of the gridiron is also requisite. 
Before placing meat upon the gridiron the bars should 
be thoroughly warmed through, and covered with fresh 
dripping or suet. If this precaution be not taken the 
marks of the bars wiU be seen on the meat. 
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The best gridirons have concave bars, terminating in a 
trough, into which the gravy flows. Upright gridirons 
are iiseM, as the front of the Are is often fit for broiling 
when the top is smoky. Qravy should never be poured 
over broiled meat, but sent to table in a separate boat. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PIES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

In every household, especially those consisting princi- 
pally of young people, "pudding" i^ the chief point of 
interest at dinner-time. A dinner without a pudding, 
let the quality of the meal be ever so nutritious, falls 
short in imparting the full amount of gratification which 
the meal should inspire. Dining, under such xdrcum- 
stances, becomes an act of necessity, nothing more; 
hunger may have been appeased, but the palate has not 
been flattered by the presence of a dish, which, if not 
absolutely necessary to the nourishment of the body, was, 
nevertheless, a looked-for addition. Much the same feel- 
ing is experienced by heads of families, who, when dining 
with a friend ''by invitation," see the doth withdrawn 
with no signs of dessert to follow. It is not that dessert 
is necessary, or that there may have been any deficiency 
in the amount of meat, vegetables, and wine that consti- 
tuted the repast, but disappointment is felt that some- 
thing, more than bare enough, was not provided to consti- 
tute the pleasure of the meal. 

Many persons consider that after a meal of meat, any 
futher addition tends to overload the stomach and pro- 
duce injurious consequences. . Children and working 
people, however, seldom suffer from dyspepsia. Provided 
the food be plain and well cooked, it is marvellous to 
observe the quantity they are able to dispose of. A school- 
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boy*s digestion is generally equal to the demands of his 
yoraoious appetite, and short-oommons are more fre- 
quently complained of than superabundance. It is the 
same with children when properly fed at home. If the 
inte^:Tal between meals be not broken by eating cakes, 
sweetmeats, and bread and butter, the meals can scarcely 
be of too substantial a nature ; growing children, more- 
over, seem to require a quality of food which in more 
advanced life would be found indigestible. Witness the 
craving for apples, nuts, cheese, and pie-crust, in youth, 
compared with the cautious use one is compelled to make 
of such &re in mature life. The impunity attending 
similar indulgence in youth is only to be accounted for 
by the extreme activity of a sound digestion, unimpaired 
by sedentary habits and the burden of mental anxiety, 
which are liable to depress both mind and body later in 
life. 

Plain puddings, therefore, both on account of their 
constituents and the ''stay-by" they are universally 
pronounced to be, are especially suitable food to those 
classes by whom they are most relished. But, whilst 
advocating a liberal supply of such food, it should be 
borne in mind that puddings are only secondary fare, and 
should not be suffered to take the place of meat. Animal 
nourishment is most essential to the development and 
maintenance of the human frame in our dimate. If, 
therefore, it becomes a choice between meat or pudding, 
the preference should undoubtedly be given in favour 
of meat. And as the ordinary diet of children is pro- 
nounced by high- iiedical authority to be already defi- 
cient in animal nourishment, any further curtailment 
of meat is undesirable. If left to their own choice chil- 
dren wiU generally leave meat for pudding. This prefer- 
ence has been productive of the reprehensible system of 
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making puddings precede meat at low-priced boarding 
schools, and at other places where a profit is to be made 
by stinting food. The economy is shoiir-sighted, and is 
liable to produce not only a feeble frame, but a weak 
intellect. The only puddings which may occasionally 
take the place of meat, are those which consist largely of 
milk, eggs, and suet. 

Puddings need not always contain the highest amount 
of nourishment. To be an economical, as well as an 
enjoyable addition to a repast, their quality should be 
determined by the nature of the food which has constituted 
the first course. Thus, after partaking freely of meat, 
a baU of plain boiled rice eaten with treade, sugar, jam, 
or £resh fruit, would be sufficient ; but if soup has consti- 
tuted the first course, a plain pudding, composed of fine 
beef suet, plums, jam, &o., woidd be a more desirable 
addition. By bestowing a little consideration on the 
j^ylace the pudding is designed to fill in the day's bill 
of fare, the most suitable kinds will easily suggest 
themselyes. 

The economy of pudding making rests almost entirely 
with the mistress. A good manager will never order a 
pudding for the day's dinner of which the ingredients are 
not already in the house. The time spent in running out 
to get such things together is iU-efpaxed in the morning. 
As most cooks in small faTnilies have some house clean- 
ing to do, it becomes a question whether the work shall be 
neglected and the pudding made, or whether the family 
shall go without. Disappointing as the latter decision 
may be to the younger members, it is neyertheless better 
that it should be so than that a half-cooked compound, 
rendered disgusting by the presence of unboiled lumps of 
suet, should be sent to table as nourishment for children. 
For, although a well made, well cooked pudding is diges- 
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tiblo, anything short of perfect cooking renders it the 
reverse. AU puddings require long bailing, and pie- 
crust slow baking. Family pies and puddings, if large, 
cannot be properly cooked in time for middle-day dinner, 
unless the suet be chopped and the fruit washed and 
picked early. As this is just the busiest time in the day, 
it stands to reason that the preparation should be made 
the day before. 

The first requisite in making puddings, as in all 
good plain cooking, is scrupulous cleanliness. From 
tho basin in which the eggs are whipped, to the cloth 
in which tho pudding is tied, cleanliness is indispen- 
sable. Eggs will not froth in greasy basins, and pud- 
dings are neyer inyiting unless boiled in a perfectly 
clean doth. 

The most suitable ingredients for family puddings and 
pies are those which, with good management, are always 
at hand, or such as may be easily kept in store. They 
consist of suet, dripping, and lard ; plumB, currants, jam, 
treacle, rice, sago, and eggs. Fresh fruit may be pre- 
served a day or two by parboiling it in a saucepan. 
Apples are invaluable as store fruit. 

The following are a few general observations on the 
ingredients for making plain puddings :— 

Suet. — ^The finest suet is that which is removed from 
siiioin of beef and loin of mutton. This kind answers all 
purposes where delicate fat is required-— that of beef being 
more highly esteemed than that of mutton. Finely-shred 
beef suet, pounded in a mortar with a little fresh butter 
or fresh olive oil, is an excellent substitute for butter, and 
makes far more digestible pie-crust than any other kind 
of fat. Fresh suet will keep for several days if not ex- 
posed to the air. The best place for keeping it is in the 
flour tub. In warm weather it is a good plan to dust a 
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little flour into the suet wliilst chopping, if not required 
for immediate use. 

Thefeitof inferior joints is more stringy than kidney suet, 
and requires greater care in chopping it. When cooked, 
howeyer, the same fat is mild and serviceable for kitchen 
pies and puddings. As scraps of cooked £Bit are never 
taken into account, it is best to remove all superfluous 
fSat from a cooked joint en masse, and have it set aside till 
wanted. 

Labd is an excellent substitute for butter. In the 
using it requires a little salt, and is much improved for 
meat pies by the addition of some finely chopped beef 
suet. Over-much lard, or even lard used by itself, is 
liable to make pie-crust soft and pappy. A small propor- 
tion of lard, say one-fourth, vvith fresh butter, makes 
pie-crust flaky. Flair, or flead — i.e., the inner fat of a 
pig — makes excellent plain pie-crust, [and may be kept 
some time by being lightly sprinkled -with salt. Elead is 
generally about twopence cheaper per pound than lard. 
Elead is seldom seen at London butchers* shops, but is 
commonly sold in the country, and may be had at any 
butcher's by giving the order. Some persons neyer use 
any other kind of fat for meat pie-crust. For pud- 
^ngs, flair requires more boiling than beef or mutton 
suet 

DsiPPiNa is generally used for kitchen pies and pud- 
dings. "When well darifled, dripping is admissible as food 
for children who have established a good digestion, but is 
not suitable for very young children and infants. The 
mode of clarifying dripping consists simply in pouring on 
it a sufficient quantity of boiling water (the more water 
the more perfect will be the cleansing). When sufficient 
water has been poured on the dripping, the whole should 
be stirred with a spoon until the dripping is perfectly 
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melted. "When cold it is only necessary to remove the 
diipping, which has settled in a cake on the top of the 
water, and it is ready for use. If the whole is not to be 
made use of immediately, the dripping should be melted 
and strained through a fine sieve into a clean dry 
basin. The reason is obyious. On the under side 
of the cleanest dripping there will be seen a light sedi- 
ment from particles of meat that have floated on the 
top of the water, and if these bo allowed to decompose, 
the dripping will soon become offensive to the smell, 
and unfit for use. Well clarified dripping will keep a 
long time, and is good for common seed and luncheon 
cakes. 

Mabhow is an excellent fat for puddings; its oxpen- 
siveness, however, prevents its being largely used. The 
best use to which to put the marrow contained in the bone 
of beef for salting, is to make a marrow pudding, using the 
marrow instead of butter. This is most nutritious food 
for invalids. Butter is generally used for fruit tarts and 
puff pasto. The best butter for the purpose is inferior 
fresh butter in preference to Dorset, for the following 
reason : butter, like every other article that passes through 
many hands, is liable to be more or less adulterated. The 
adulteration to which Dorset butter is generally subjected 
is a large admixture with water. More than half the 
Dorset butter in use during winter is salt butter washed 
and mixed with other kinds, till it attains the desired 
flavour. Water being an objectionable addition to butter 
for light pastry, it is best to use that description of butter 
which has the least water in its composition. If no other 
kind be at hand, it is advisable to squeeze the Dorset 
butter in a coarse cloth, until the water is completely 
absorbed. Second class fresh butter is doubtless adul- 
terated to the same extent as Dorset butter, but 
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lard is more frequently used for the purpose than any 
other article, and good lard is perfectly dry in its 
nature. 

The following are the proportions in which the above 
fats should be used for pie and pudding crust : 

Suet Obust. — Six ounces of suet to a pound of flour 
will be found sufficient for good plain puddings and pie- 
crust. The quantity of water necessary for making this 
and all other kinds of pie-crust depends on the quality of 
the flour. Inferior flour, made from damaged wheat, 
requires less water than best flour. About half a pint of 
water to a pound of flour is generally sufficient. Suet 
crust is made by mixing the suet gradually with the 
flour till no lumps are felt in passing the flour through 
the hand. The water should then be added, and the 
paste worked until no dry flour is visible. The lighter 
*the paste is handled the better will be the crust/ No 
rolling-out on the peltry board is needed for suet crust, 
save to give the paste the desired shape for a pie or pud- 
ding. Suet crust should be rolled thicker than paste 
made of butter. The thickness of a quarter of an inch 
will be about right. 

Dbipfiitg Obust. — ^A quarter of a pound of dripping 
will be found sufficient to mix with a pound of flour. 
The process of mixing is the same as in suet crust ; but 
when removed from the kneading pan dripping crust 
requires rolling out three times, each time adding about 
one ounce of dripping in small pieces. Whenever paste 
is folded previous to being roUed out afresh, the ends 
should meet in the centre, and the rolling should always 
be in the opposite direction to the manipulator. Never 
roll towards you. This habit makes paste heavy. Still 
less is it necessary to beat paste with a rolling-pin. If 
the ingredients have not been properly mingled in the 
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kneading pan, all the beating afterwards will not* have 
the desired effect. 

Lard and Butter Crusts are made on the same prin- 
. oiple as dripping crust. If a flakey crust be« required, 
lard will answer better than butter. Pork pie crusts are 
generally made entirely of lard, the water being mixed 
with the flour and lard whilst hot. The usual propor- 
tions are, half a pound of lard to a pound and a quarter 
of flour. The mixing of the ingredients should take 
place near the Are, taking care that the kneading pan 
and flour are preyiously warmed. No rolling out is 
necessary for the latter, the paste being moulded with 
the hand into the dish which is to contain the pie. 

Short Orusts may be made of either dripping, lard, 
or butter; butter, however, is infinitely best for the 
purpose. Short crusts are made like suet crusts, and 
require no rolling out save once. 

Pdtf Paste. — This paste, generally considered an im- 
possibility to make, except by professed cooks, will be 
found to be a simple process by observing the following 
directions: — Take a poimd of dry flour and the same 
quantity of fresh butter; if Dorset butter be used it 
should be squeezed in a dry cloth. Put the flour and 
one-third of the butter into the mixing bowl ; work the 
flour and butter together, and add sufficient water to 
bring the paste to the usual consistency. This being 
done, put the paste into a clean pan, and set it aside in a 
cool place for twenty minutes ; this is called giving the 
paste * ' rest," but is intended to allow the butter to harden 
after the warmth it has contracted from the heat of the 
hand. From time to time, whilst making this paste, it 
will be necessary to suspend operations for the same 
purpose. In the meanwhile lot the dresser and pastry 
board bo well dusted, and see that all the utensils abuut 
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to be used are perfectly clean and dry* Place the paste 
on the board, and gently roll it into a perfect square ; 
dust oyer it a little flour, then place on it all the remain- 
ing butter in small pieces, leaving an inch of margin 
uncovered with butter on all sides of the square ; moisten 
this margin with water, applied with a feather ; draw the 
comers together in the centre of the square, and carefully 
close the moistened sides ; dust a little flour on the sur- 
face. Now take the rolling-pin and gently press the 
paste until perfectly even. Never roll backwards; but 
with a touch of the Angers let the rolling-pin run back- 
wards with the impetus thus given. Continue rolling 
fr(ym you till the paste is at least three times its original 
length. At this stage it will be more convenient to 
divide the paste into two parts, letting the one half rest 
whilst you manipulate the other. Now fold the portion 
in hand into three folds, as you woidd a sheet of note 
paper, its open ends towards the sides of the board ; then 
turn the paste, and bring the open ends in frmd of you ; 
dust the surface, and roll £rom you, as before ; then fold 
the paste as described. This is called "a turn." After 
each turn the position of the ends must be reversed. 
Having folded and rolled the paste nine times, or less, 
according to the leaflness required, the paste will be 
ready for sheeting the tins. 

The paste should be rolled out about the thickness of a 
shilling, and placed sheet upon sheet until of the height 
required. For a mince pie, two sheets at the bottom and 
three at the top are sufficient ; for a vol-au-veni twice the 
number would be necessary. 

In baking puff paste, a drying rather than a flerce heat 
is required. A buttered paper should be laid on the top 
to prevent burning. 

Puff paste is indispensable for meat patties ; but the 
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paste should be previously baked, and the ragout added 
hot before sending the patties to table^ The same rule 
applies to tartlets. The preserve should be added after 
baking the paste. A wooden rolling-pin is best for 
making all kinds of light paste ; those made of glass aro 
too heavy, and crush tiie laminoe. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ECONOMICAL PIES AND PXTDDINaS. 

Meat Pies are, in all respects, an economical mode of 
cookery, affording a saving of time, labour, and provi- 
sions. It is better to make a pie of any surplus quantity 
of meat over wbat is likely to be eaten when cold, than to 
hash it ; the latter being rarely a successful attempt at 
pleasing the palate. Pies, made of meat previously cooked, 
however, require the addition of a good gravy to compen- 
sate for the loss sustained from the joint having been cut 
whilst hot. 

The great fault in all meat pies is, that the meat is 
generally tough, from the pie-crust being brown before 
the meat is thoroughly cooked. To obviate this it should 
bo a general rule that all meat intended for pies should 
be previously cooked. The meat should be cut into 
small pieces, rolled in flour, sprinkled with pepper and salt, 
or any other seasoning desired, and put into a jar with 
sufficient water to cover it. The jar should then be either 
placed in the oven, or in a saucepan containing water, 
and the meat should stew until tender. By so doing, 
not only is the freshness of the meat ensured, but tough- 
ness is obviated. The time required for baking the pie- 
crust is also considerably shortened. A plain suet crust 
is the best for family pies when eaten hot. 

Excellent meat pies may be made from the remains of 
boiled calfs head. This dish, which in the winter, from 
the demand for mock turtle, is an expensive luxury, is at 
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other seasons of the year as reasonable in price as ordi- 
nary meat, and affords a pleasant change from joints of 
beef and mutton. Half a calf s head, with the skin on, 
is an economical addition to a dinner when obtainable at 
from Ss, to ds, 6d» The meat on the first day, with the 
accompaniments of brain-sauce, and fried sausages or 
bacon, is generally a much-esteemed dish, and the liquor 
in which the head was boiled makes an excellent founda- 
tion for soups and gravies. The cold remains are easily 
made into a capital pie. The ingredients required to 
give flavour to a calf *s head pie are a mixture of pulverised 
savoury herbs, consisting of lemon-thyme, sweet basil, 
and a little marjoram, some finely minced lemon peel, a 
little nutmeg, pepper, and salt. These should be added 
to the flour in which the pieces of meat are rolled, pre- 
viously to being placed in the dish. Por gravy, a smaU 
quantity of lemon juice, a little sherry, and some mush- 
room ketchup, should be added to the liquor in which the 
calf's head was boiled. The proportions must depend on 
the quantities required. When all the meat is removed 
from the bones, the latter should be stewed till quite soft 
in the remainder of the liquor. 

Pish Pies, or patties, are a very agreeable dish. The 
remains of cold fish are better, perhaps, in this form than 
in any other. As very little gravy is necessary for this 
kind of pie, it is usual to put the fish into patty-pans 
instead of a pie-dish. The best seasoning for eel-pies is 
pepper and salt, parsley and marjoram. The remains of 
fried or boiled soles are an excellent substitute for eels. 
A little meat gravy, with mushroom ketchup, and thick- 
ened with butter and flour, is a desirable addition. 

PowLS of doubtful age may safely be converted into a 
pudding. The fowl should be trussed as for boiling, and 
enveloped in a crust roly-poly &shion, t.e., the pudding- 
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cloth should be tied at both ends. A fowl pudding 
requires about five hours' boiling, by which time an old 
fowl acquires a degree of tenderness which it would 
never attain by ever so careful boiling -or roasting. I 
may add that the flavour of the dish is considerably 
increased by stuffing the fowl with veal stuffing or force- 
meat of any kind. Sausage meat is a good stuffing. 

YOBKSHIBE PUDDIKQS and SUET DUHPLINOS, as an 

accompaniment to roast meat, require no description, the 
well-established position which they hold at table having 
i*endered every cook familiar with the mode of making 
them. 

Yeast Dumplings are generally a favourite dish with 
persons of strong digestion, and are always popular at 
the kitchen table. They certainly aie a great ''stay- 
by," and it is a pity that those who relish the dish 
should be precluded from the enjoyment of it, from the 
circumstance of bread not being made at home. A quar- 
tern of dough procured from the baker's at the price of 
bread will make as many dough or yeast dumplings as 
ten or twelve persons can consume. If it be not con- 
venient to procure dough from the baker's, it can easily 
be made at home. One ounce of Qerman yeast will be 
sufficient for a quartern of flour. The flour should be set 
in a basin before a fire, and the yeast added as for making 
bread. When sufficiently risen, the dough is ready for 
boiling ; a piece of dough as large as an egg will swell 
in boiling to thrice its size. The dumplings should be 
plunged into boiling water, and will take from fifteen to 
twenty minutes to boil. It is usual to eat dough dump- 
lings with cold butter and moist sugar, or treacle ; some 
persons prefer them with roast meat. 

A Suet Pudding, cut in slices, is a favourite accom- 
paniment to roast moat with children, and far more diges- 
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tible than dough dumplings. The mode of preparing it 
consists simply in making a plain suet pudding, which 
should be boiled in a cloth, in a long shape. Before 
sending the pudding to table, it should be cut in slices, 
and fried in dripping from the dripping-pan. Servants 
generally prefer the pudding soaked in Uie hot dripping, 
from which, after due soaking, they remove it, and leave 
the sHces to brown in the dripping-pan. 

Plain Plxtm Pudding requires a word of comment. 
The usual mode of preparing this pudding is by simply 
working the plums into the suet and flour without any 
preparation whatever. It is a better plan to chop the 
plums. By doing so, they are rendered more digestible, 
and the addition of sugar is unnecessary. 

Mincemeat is generally supposed to be prepared only 
for mince pies. > It may be used, however, for rolled pud- 
dings in the winter. At that time, when fruit is scarce, 
and eggs are expensive, this compound forms an excellent 
substitute for jam. 

Baked Suet Pudding is excellent prepared in the 
following way : — ^To a pound of flour add by degrees six 
ounces of finely chopped suet, and four eggs, together 
with as much milk as will make a firm but not over- 
thick batter. This mixture should be beat until the last 
moment of placing it in the oven (a buttered dish will, 
of course, bo necessary). If properly mixed, the pudding 
will rise considerably in baking, and should be sent to 
table immediately. Treacle is the usual accompaniment 
to this pudding. 

Batteb Puddings are seasonable at all times. In the 
spring, when fresh fruit is scarce, it is an economical 
plan to mix the fruit with batter. Qreen gooseberries 
and currants make an excellent pudding in this way. 
In the winter, also, a dish of apples, peeled and cored, and 
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covered witli batter, is an agreeable change. Another 
economical mode of using apples is to place alternate 
layers of bread and butter and apples in a pie-dish. 
The apples should be previously boiled and sweetened. 
When the dish is fall, the pie should be baked in the 
oven, with an inverted dish on the top. 

Boiled Eioe ajstd Apples is a favourite dish in some 
families. The rice should be boiled in a saucepan with 
sliced apples and dried currants. "When the rice has ab- 
sorbed all the water, and is perfectly soft, the apples and 
currants are generally sufficiently cooked. The mixture 
should bo sent to table either in a basin or pie-dish. 
One of the best rice puddings for a family is composed 
of milk, and rice, and suet, without eggs. The propor- 
tions are six ounces of washed rice to three ounces of 
finely shred- beef suet, and a pint and a half of milk, 
flavoured with nutnleg, and sweetened with sugar. It is 
an economical plan to let the rice swell in about half a 
pint of water before adding the milk. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

nOME-MADE CONFECTIONERY. 

Althouoh good things cannot be made out of nothing, 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble and expense are 
usually incurred in the preparation of home-made con- 
fectionery, making the cost of such things in the 
end greater than if supplied b}' the confectioner. This 
error is mainly attributable to the receipts contained 
in many of the cookery books in vogue. The compilers, 
either from wdnt of knowledge, or a foolish fear of 
not being considered orthodox, recommend an almost 
reckless use of wine, cream, brandy, and other expen- 
sive ingredients, which may be well dispensed with, 
or substituted by less costly compounds. The most 
esteemed productions of the confectioner are deficient in 
the actual ingredients ; and, although it cannot bo cited 
as a proof of excellence that substitution passes un- 
noticed, it need be no source of regret if bond fide 
cookery is wanting in some of the flavourings, &c., im- 
parted by professors of the culinary art to their celebrated 
chefs (Vceuvres, Curious revelations would meet the eye 
of the public if the veritable receipts adopted by the trade 
were published. Many of the most approved dishes 
supplied by the professed cook would be found to con- 
sist in no req)ect of the compounds from which they take 
their name. 

French writers of cookery books are generally more 
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honest than English writers of similar works. It may 
be that the classes for whom the receipts are framed 
are better cooks than we are, or that French housewives 
have not an adequate length of purse to meet any 
unnecessary demands. Certain it is that less expensive 
articles are set down in French receipts than in those of 
English cookery books, and it is equally certain that the 
productions are none the worse for the omission. 

Glancing over several foreign receipts for home-made 
confectionery, I find very little mention made of wine, 
brandy, and cream. A good deal of lemon juice is 
used for sweet, and a fair proportion of vinegar for 
savoury dishes. Where a vinous flavour is to be im- 
parted, a few drops of brandy are recommended as an 
addition to either of the above acids. If wine be used, 
port and sherry are imheard of, but vin ordinaire^ or 
sweet wine, is used instead. Again, -with regard to 
cream, a mixture of eggs, milk, and farina takes the 
place which in English cookery books would be assigned 
to cream. Pure cream would doubtless be better than 
mock cream; but as few things are more dif&cult to 
procure than genuine milk and cream, the wisest thing 
is to adopt the best and cheapest substitute. 

The following directions for making Mock Cbeaic are 
both simple acd economical, and are the basis of most 
creams so-called. Beat the yolks of six eggs, and add 
them to a pint of milk at boiling temperature. Stir the 
mixture over a clear fire until it begins to thicken, but 
be careful that it does not boil. Then pass the mixture 
through a fine sieve, and add a pinch of salt and a piece 
of the best fresh butter about the size of a hazel nut. 

Another economical mode of preparing creams consists 
in the mixture of a pint of milk with a small teaspoonfiil 
of arrowroot, which should be boiled in the usual way. 
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When the arrowroot and milk have been strained through 
a sieve, a quarter of a pound of Devonshire cream should 
be added by degrees, and afterwards stirred over the fire 
till it reaches boiling heat, when it should bo removed 
and set aside to get gradually cool. The above directions 
apply to creams which are to be thickened with isinglass 
or gelatine. If neither of these is to be used, it will be 
necessary to add the whites of eggs in proportion to the 
stiffness required. Whilst stirring the mixture to thicken, 
care must be taken that it only reaches boiling heat. 
If the mixture be suffered to boil, the whites of the eggs 
will curdle. Enamel-lined saucepans are best for making 
creams, custards, &c. ; but if sufficient of these be not at 
hand, a very good substitute may be made by placing a 
jug or basin into a saucepan containing boiling water 
over the fire. The following receipts are framed on the 
directions given above. 

Chocolate Obeam. — Dissolve half a pound of choco- 
late in about a large teacupful of milk ; let it boil ten 
minutes. Draw it from the fire, and add a pint of milk 
thickened with the yolks of six eggs and the whites of 
four ; add a pinch of salt, and a small piece of best fresh 
butter. Pass the mixture through a fine sieve, stir it in 
a jug or basin set in boiling water over the fire until it 
thickens, then set it aside till nearly cold. The method 
of moulding creams is the same as for jellies, except 
that instead of dipping the mould into cold water, it 
should be oiled with the finest olive oil. No colouring 
compounds should be added until the mixture is nearly 
cold. All creams flavoured by infusion are the same as 
described in the above receipt — ^namely, the flavouring is 
imparted by boiling the article in a very small quantity 
of milk, and by adding it to the remainder of the milk 
and eggs just before finishing. Tea cream and coffee 
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pounded sweet almonds and a few drops of tHe flayouring 
of bitter almonds for the lemon juice and peel. A mix- 
ture of the two is equally good. 

Sponge cake puddings are excellent for invalids. Layers 
of sponge cake should be laid in a dish and covered with 
a light custard. The mixture wiU require baking about 
fifteen minutes. 

Jellies. — ^The preparations for making jellies should 
be commenced two days before they are required for use. 
In temperate weather the stock will keep several days. 
Calves' feet are generally directed to be used, in cookery 
books, but fresh ox feet are better ; the latter are less ex- 
pensive, and the stock from them is infinitely stronger. 
Two ox feet, the average cost of which is fifteen pence per 
foot, wiU make four quarts of jelly. These should be set 
by the side of the fire in a vessel containing eight quarts 
of water. Previously to putting the feet into water, they 
should be cleft between the claws, and the fat removed. 
The butcher should also be asked to divide the shank- 
bones in two. When the water begins to boil, the scum 
should be carefully removed, and, when no fiirther scum 
rises, the lid of the vessel should be closed to prevent the 
possibility of smoke drawing in. After the feet have 
simmered for eight hours, the liquor may be strained, 
provided the proportions be suflBciently reduced, namely, 
to half the original quantity. The stock should then be 
set aside to get cold. The day before the jellies are to be 
used, they should be finished in the following manner : — 
Eemove the fat from the top of the stock, which, if suffi- 
ciently boiled, will be quite firm ; any fat that cannot bo 
removed with a spoon may be easily cleared away by 
pouring a little hot water on the top, and afterwards 
wiping the jelly with a clean cloth to remove any traces 
of grease. Then put the elly into a perfectly clean 
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saucepan, taking care not to put in any sediment that 
may be found at the bottom of the pan. To every quart 
of jelly add half a pound of loaf sugar, a dozen coriander 
seeds, and the crushed shells and beaten whites of five 
eggs. Stir these ingredients together thoroughly before 
the jelly gets warm. From the time thai the jelly is set 
on the fire, do not touch it vmiil dear. By stirring the 
eggs, &c., the jelly is liable to get muddled, and would 
require to be clarified again. When the jelly has boiled 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, a thick scum 
will have settled on the top ; then add about a teacupfal 
of cold water, and boil tiie jelly ten minutes longer. 
Take the saucepan from the fire, put on the lid, and let it 
stand for three-quarters of an hour on the hob or in front 
of the fire, to get gradually cool. This is the stock for 
all good jellies. The description may be varied in many 
ways, but the foundation is the same for all. 

When the jelly is ready for straining, the jelly bag, 
made of double-milled fiannel or felt, should bo dipped 
into hot water and wrung dry. It should then be tied to 
the backs of two chairs in front of the fire, to prevent the 
jelly from thickening during the process of straining. A 
bowl should be placed beneath the bag to receive the jelly 
as it drips, and if not sufficiently clear the first time, the 
latter should be passed through the bag again. 

To convert this foundation into calves' -foot jelly, one 
glass of sherry to every quart of jelly will be required, 
and the juice of five lemons. A few cbops of essence of 
lemon wiU answer instead of boiling the lemon peel ; and 
as the juice of lemons, if not very carefully strained, is 
liable to make the clearest jelly thick, it is better to use 
the prepared lemon juice. This juice is inexpensive, and 
is so usefal in cookery that a bottle should always be at 
hand. Half a pint bottle may be had at most chemists'. 

K 2 
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If thece is any doubt about the jelly being su£Glciently 
firm, it is a good plan to have one ounce of gelatine 
melted in a wine-glassfol of warm water, which should 
be poured into the jelly just before the moulding. All 
flavours and colouring compounds shotdd be added when 
the jelly is nearly cold. The mould should be dipped 
into cold water just before the jelly is put into it. Before 
turning out the jelly, the mould should be plunged for an 
instant into hot water, a dish should be placed on the top 
of the mould, and the jelly turned out on it. 

OuAi^^GE Jelly is not so troublesome to make as 
calves' -foot jelly, as it is not necessary to have it dear. 
The stock is made in the manner described above, with 
the addition of the juice of ten oranges, and the finely 
shred peel of five. These should be boiled in the stock 
previous to clarifying it with eggshells. 

PuNOH Jelly is made precisely in the same manner as 
calves' -foot jelly, with the addition of a wine-glassful of 
sherry, the same quantity of brandy, and half a wine* 
glassful of rum. Unless the stock be not very Jirm, the 
jelly -will not bear the addition of this flavouring without 
the assistance of an ounce of gelatine. The wine and 
spirits should be added just before the jelly is put in 
the mould. Punch jeUy is generally coloured with 
oochineaL 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

HOME-MADE BBEAD. 

Advltebation, by one means or many, appearing to 
be inseparable from the baker's craft, all tbose wbo value 
an unimpaired digestion would do well to consider the 
possibility of making their own bread. Not only is the 
practice beneficial in point of health, but it affords a large 
amount of indirect economy in other ways. Wherever 
home-made is eaten the butcher's bill is less in propor- 
tion than where bakers' bread is consumed. And if the 
family consists of young children, the craving for food 
between the hours of meals is seldom heard. The reason 
is obvious. Bread forms the bulk of children's food, and 
the substitutes for pure flour being different in what 
constitutes the chief property of wheat, hunger may for a 
time be appeased, but the body is not fuUy nourished. 

Bread has been rightly termed the staff of life, and the 
best flour makes that staff strongest. To bake with flour 
procured at the baker's shop is labour lost, the chances 
being that the article is composed of inferior wheat, al- 
though not perhaps adulterated to the extent as when 
converted into the well-known household loaf. 

Making bread at home, like many other kinds of work, 
which were formerly considered laborious, need no longer 
be open to that objection. By the use of one of Stevens' 
family bread-making machines, the task is reduced to an 
easy and simple process, occupying less than half an hour 
of a servant's time to make a batch of bread. 
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The only requisites in making bread are a good will 
towards the work, and the exeroise of a small amount of 
discernment to ascertain whether the yeast be fresh, 
and whether the dough be sufficiently fermented before 
puttmg it into the oven. Baking with German yeast 
will in most cases be found the readiest and most effectual 
plan of securing a light loaf quickly made. Fresh Gterman 
yeast may be known by its being in colour of a whitish 
grey, and easily crumbled. Bad yeast is dark coloured, 
soft, and pasty. Brewers' yeast is in many plac^ difficult 
procure, and requires more care in the using than 
Gennan yeast. Much of the bitterness complained of in 
bread fermented with brewers* yeast may be overcome by 
washing the yeast thoroughly in a panful of cold water, 
and afterwards letting the yeast settle at the bottom of 
the pan. This may be repeated two or three days suc- 
cessively if the yeast be bitter, pouring off each day the 
water from the top. A quarter of a pound of German 
yeast will be sufficient for a peck and a half of flour, one 
pint of ordinary brewers' yeast would be required for the 
same quantity. 

The method to be adopted in making bread by the 
machinery described, differs but slightly from the usual 
method, and consists in putting two-thirds of the flour 
to be used into the machine, together with the full 
quantity of salt, yeast, and water. The proportions 
should depend on the quantity of bread about to be 
made, but four ounces of salt will generally be found 
sufficient for a peck and a half of flour. The yeast should 
previously be dissolved in moderately warm water. The 
kneading process may then begin, which consists in turn- 
ing a handle attached to a wheel inside the machine, 
until the flour becomes of the consistency of thick batter. 
The remaining quantity of flour should theil be added, 
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until a stiff dough is mado. This will take about a 
quarter of an hour to effect. The madune should then 
be closed, and the dough suffered to rise until it reaches 
the top of the box. If the oven be ready to receive the 
bread it may be at once baked, if not, a few turns with 
the handle of the wheel will check the rising. Before 
moulding into loaves the dough should be thoroughly 
kneaded by the wheel in the machine, otherwise the 
bread will be spongy. 

In most directions given for making bread a very low 
temperature of water is described. It is doubtless de- 
sirable not to add hot water in the first instance to the 
yeast, but after the yeast has been thoroughly dissolved 
in cold water there is equal risk of checking fermenta- 
tion from want of heat. It should be taken into consi- 
deration that the mass of flour to which the liquid is 
added is cold, and if the water be not sufficiently warm 
the bread wiU not rise. It is difficult to give the exact 
temperature of the water, more or less heat being required 
according to the state of the weather. What is termed a 
'* comfortable warmth'* to the hand is the practical test 
adopted by cooks who are not practised in the use of the 
thermometer. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

80X7F-MAKING. 

Unusual prevalence of sickness at any season of 
the year creates a demand for soup in almost every 
house. Directly a patient shows signs of convalescence 
soup diet is recommended. Doctors suppose, or appear 
to suppose, that it is just as easy to prepare a basin of 
soup in a private house as a cup of tea. They are mis- 
taken, however. In most families the art of soup-making 
is ignored altogether. Ordinary English cooks consider 
it an unnecessary acquirement, or limit their knowledge 
to the production of wishy-washy beef-tea and greasy 
mutton-broth. In common with most uninformed 
persons they look upon soup at best but as a shabby 
substitute for better fare, and it is difficult to make them 
believe that half a pint of well-compounded soup and a 
slice of bread yield more nourishment in debility, than 
that portion of cold or ill-cooked meat which too fre- 
quently constitutes the daily meal. The generally-re- 
ceived impression that a foreigner makes good soup 
out of the trimmings of meat and vegetables, may have 
had some influence in creating the prejudice. Certain it 
is, English cooks pride themselves on being " above such 
mean ways." They consider it more dignified, and, in 
many cases, more profitable, to throw similar dSbris into 
the hog-tub. They argue that if mistresses want soup 
the confectioner is the right person to supply it. It is 
his business to do so, in the same manner that it is the 
baker's bosiness to make bread. It does not trouble 
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their peace of mind to inquire whether bread and 
soup may not be made both cheaper and better at home. 
And judging from the air of importance which a cook 
who professes to make soup assumes, and the inordinate 
quantity of meat that is generally consumed in the pro- 
duction, it is not surprising that inexperienced house- 
keepers come to the conclusion that it is decidedly cheaper 
to send to the confectioner's for it. 

The average price of good soup sold by confectioners 
ranges from four to five shillings the quart. A gallon of 
excellent soup, at the present high price of meat, may be 
made for five or six shillings, leaving a decided profit in 
favour of the purchaser. And that it is possible to pro- 
duce a very palatable soup without having recourse to 
extreme means I will proceed to show those who may be 
interested in the question. 

The first requisite in soup-making, is a good founda- 
tion, or, in kitchen parlance, '* stock." Stock is the im- 
seasoned liquor which is prepared by boiling the bones 
and trimmings of joints. It forms the basis of every 
description of soup, sauce, and gravy. Good cooks have 
always plenty of stock. Bemnants of meat, the bones of 
cooked joints, and carcasses of fowls, are sufficiently plen- 
tiful, in most houses, to supply the required quantity. 

When soup-making is in contemplation, the meat in- 
tended for the purpose should be separated from the 
Bones and set aside, whilst the latter are boiling for 
stock. It will take from eight to ten hours to ex- 
tract th^ strength of the bones. The stock having 
been strained into a dry clean pan, the grease, which 
will have settled at the top, may be easily removed 
when cold. The meat should then be added to the 
stock, together with whatever seasoning, herbs, and 
vegetables it may be desirable to use. The eelectioji of 
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ingredients for seasoning must depend upon the descrip- 
tion of soup about to be made. Certain flavourings 
characterise certain soups. Thus basil is indispensable 
to the flavour of mock-turtle, thyme to gravy soup, 
curry-powder to mulligatawny, bay leaves to ox-tail, 
and turnip and parsley to mutton broth. Any good 
cookery-book will supply the requisite information on 
this point. The chief .precaution to observe is to decide 
what the description of soup is to be, and having done 
so, to put all the ingredients into the saucepan at the 
same time. Unskilled cooks are prone to commit the 
error of not allowing sufficient time for the vegetables, 
herbs, and spices to become incorporated by boiling, 
thereby causing the strongest and least agreeable to 
predominate. It takes from four to six hours to extract 
by steady heat the flavour of these ingredients. The 
soup should then be strained through a flne hair sieve 
and set aside to get cold. Every particle of fat should after- 
wards be removed. Certain cookery-books do not recom- 
mend this method; but advise the ''economical' house- 
wife " to save the skimmings for thickening with flour, 
rice, &c., a stroke of economy which would cause the best 
compoimded soup to disagree with a strong digestion. The 
&t-pot is the only suitable receptacle for such so-called 
" economies." 

When thickened soup is required, some fresh butter 
should be melted in an enamel saucepan, to which suffi- 
cient flour and stock should be added by degrees, till it 
forms a thick batter or paste. When the butter and flour 
are completely blended together, the soup may be gradu- 
ally added and boiled for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. If the addition of wine, catsup, or other seasoning 
is necessary, they should be added to the soup at the time 
of thickening. 
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The following is an excellent soup for invalids, and is 
not a bad imitation of mock-tui'tle. Where the conside- 
ration of expense is not an object, the substitution of 
half a calye^s-head for ox-feet would be a great improve- 
ment. But as oalve's-head is often difficult to procure, it 
it may be dispensed with. Take 31bs. of the meat off the 
leg of beef, 31bs. of veal, and one ox-foot or two calves'- 
feet. If ox-foot be preferred, desire the butcher to 
cut it asunder in three pieces. Separate the veal and 
beef in small pieces from "the bones, and put the bones 
and feet into a digester with four quarts of water, and a 
dessert-spoonful of peppercorns and allspice. When the 
stock has boiled for eight or ten hours, strain it into a 
large open pan. The next morning clear the stock from 
the fat» and add the meat and herbs, &c., viz., a small 
handful of dried sage, two tablespoonfuls of knotted 
maijoram without stalks, one tablespoonful of the leaves 
of lemon thyme, the same quantity of basil leaves, six 
large onions or eight smaller ones, a teaspoonful of curry- 
powder, the juice of half a lemon, and a teaspoonful of 
anchovy sauce. When these ingredients are thoroughly 
incorporated, which will require the time stated above, 
strain the soup, and having removed the fat in the man- 
ner described, proceed to thicken it. The addition of a 
few drops of brandy, and half a wineglassfnl of mushroom 
catsup may be added with the thickening. 

A more highly seasoned flavour may be obtained by 
frying the vegetables in butter, and browning the meat in 
a stewpan, without water; but these are objectionable 
practices in cookery for invalids and children. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

SEBYANTS. — ^DOHESTIO MAOHINERY. 

HAViNa in preceding chapters considered the questions 
that bear on the table expenses of a family, domestic 
servants next claim attention. This subject is fraught 
with difficulties, and is every day becoming more com- 
plicated, owing to the condition of the labouring classes 
generally. The increased use of machinery and the 
great facilities which exist for locomotion, have unfitted 
them, as a body, for the laborious life they formerly led. 
And a circumstance which has contributed in no less a 
degree to unsettie the minds of domestic servants, is the 
imperfect system of education which has prevailed in many 
of the village schools and districts, whence the supplies 
for the metropolis and other large towns are derived. 
Instead of good plain learning, stich as forms the onl}^ 
solid foundation of the higher branches of education, 
useless accomplishments and a smattering knowledge of 
subjects unsuited to the requirements of village girls, 
at the outset of life, have been imparted. This error has 
been of very natural growth, and has arisen, in a great 
measure, from a generous desire to extend the benefits 
of refinement to those who have hitherto been left, in 
almost intellectual darkness. The experiment, however, 
has not been found productive of the results anticipated. 
A dislike for labour has been created, and no wholesome 
spirit of independence acquired in exchange. Nine- 
^ tenths of the young girls who ore of an age and station 
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to go to seryioe, nowadays aspire to a higher nussion in 
life. It is not until they have failed in the attempt that 
they condescend to seek a situation. The habits they 
contract in the interval unfit them for the restraints of a 
well-conducted household. They are restless^ dissatisfied, 
unmanageable, considering eyery attempt to enforce dili- 
gence the exercise of a tjrranny which the mere accident 
of circumstances has empowered their employers to dis- 
play. Thus they continue from year's end to year's end, 
ever changing places, ever seeking emancipation from 
what they consider the hardships of their fate, saying 
just enough money to support themselyes during the 
short time that elapses between leaving one place and 
finding another, and haying no prospect of an after'^life 
of retirement. 

There is no room to hope that a better order of things 
will become established of its own accord : year by year 
the eyil will grow. The rich man's establishment will 
continue to compete with those whose means are limited, 
and the former's service will always prove more attrac- 
tive. The only remedy will be found in people helping 
themselves and being less dependent on servants. 

It is not to be desired that well educated mothers of 
families should descend from the higher duties of their 
position to toil as household labourers. The refinement 
of the present age is averse to so retrograde a movement. 
But at the same time an urgent consideration suggests 
itself. How are the fathers and husbands of English 
women to maintain their homes, their daughters and their 
wives in the ease and luxury characteristic of English 
homes unless those who should be help-mates render 
some assistance, to ease the over-burdened shoulders P 
One's ears are incessantly assailed with piteous laments 
about the embajrassed finances of that large section of 
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the middle class whose salaries are the same in these 
expensive times as they were when the requirements of 
society and the price of prorisions were less. Enlarged 
expenditure appears in every household to be inevitable, 
and to meet it, economy, it is felt, must be practised 
somewhere ; but very few women seem to think that by 
reconstructing their establishments and by engaging ser- 
vants to do certain work, which it has become customary^ 
for the affluent classes to put out, they may be enabled to 
assist the bread-winners. If they entertain the idea at 
all, they consider that the first thing to be done is to 
engage an extra servant. By so doing they add to their 
expenses and reap trouble. The demand for domostic^ser- 
vants has become so disproportionately large compared 
with the supply, that cooks who can't cook, housemaids 
who know nothing of cleaning, and nurses who treat 
babies as dolls, ask as much money — and, moreover, get 
it — as those who have set their minds to acquire know- 
ledge, and are neither too idle nor too proud to apply it. 

Domestic machinery is our only hope in the existing 
state of things. Let those who can, reduce the number of 
Hkeuc servants, and let machinery supply the labour. All 
the most laborious and distasteful kinds of work that were 
formerly done by hand can now be executed infinitely 
better, and in a shorter space of time, by machines. And 
so well designed are most of the machines that exijoy 
popular favour that little or no skill is required in their 
use. Any healthy and willing young woman, from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age, may work most of them. This 
is the class of servant that is more plentiful than any 
other, and to this class those who cannot afford high 
wages, and will not consent to exorbitant demands, must 
look for help. It is not to be expected, however, that 
servants of the kind will enter service grounded in the 
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necessary knowledge. A long time will elapse before the 
use of domestic machinery will be general amongst the 
working classes. Ladies must therefore not only buy the 
machines, but learn to use them. "When once this simple 
amount of knowledge has been acquired, they will become 
indifferent to changing servants. Apart firom the tempo- 
rary inconvenience, they will sustain no loss. 

Taking two kinds of work as an illustration of the 
above remarks, needlework and washing. These two 
items, where machinery is not employed, are generally 
acknowledged to be amongst the most heavy expenses 
incurred- in providing for the wants of a family. Happily 
an appreciation of the great benefits conferred by the 
sewing machine is daily becoming more general, and a 
sewing machine is now considered an almost inispens- 
able article in a household. By the introduction of this 
attractive invention, not only are the expenses of * * putting 
work out " saved to a great extent, but the toilers of the 
needle, mothers of families and daughters, who from one 
day's end to another sit over the weary task, wiU now, it 
is to be hoped, find time and energy for higher pursuits 
than their late cramping occupation afforded. 

Little less can be said in favour of washing machines. 
Washing if not so attractive is more expensive, when 
not done at home, than needlework. Li many houses 
the laundress's bill amounts to another rent, and the 
work is after all unsatisfactorily done. The linen is 
torn, and in many cases rendered anything but sweet 
and clean by the process. This being the case the 
remedy which suggests itseK is to wash at home by 
machinery. It has been truly said that ^' with a first- 
class sewing machine, and one of Bradford's washing 
machines, one, if not two, servants might be reduced from 
the number of most establishments, and that the labour 
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whioh is but indifferently done byliand would be per- 
fectly executed by the machines." 

Those who find the greatest difficulty in getting ser- 
vants are persons who will not convince themselves of the 
hopelessness of following the old routine of housekeep- 
ing to the exclusion of the labour-saving inventions of 
the present day. 



CHAPTER XXI, 

servants' wages. — ^FEBQUISITES. 

High wages do not always secure efficient service, but 
there is a rate below which good servants are seldom to 
be hired. The wages of ordinary servants in large towns 
are between 2L and 3L a year more than they were a few 
years ago, and less labour is given in return. Neither 
does it appear that servants are willing' to undertake 
additional work in consideration of higher wages : those 
who are competent preferring to seek a better class of 
service, where, if the wages be less, the work is lighter. 
Therefore, it always appears to me a mistake to give 
higher wages than the usual rate. It is a far better plan 
to make the rise dependent on length of service. If a 
servant enters her place on the understanding that her 
wages will be increased at the end of six or twelve 
months, and periodically till they reach a certain sum, 
she is more likely to remain in her place, and become a 
good' useful servant, than if she had no prospect of 
farther gain. The same plan, however, should be adopted 
with her successor. The wages of the latter should not 
begin where her predecessor's left off— a demand which 
servants are apt to make, and ladies to grant, for the sole 
reason that a certain amount has been paid on former 
occasions. 

It may appear at first sight that the plan of making 
the amount of wages increase with length of service is in 
the end more expensive than that of a fixed higher rc^te. 

L 
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Biit it is not so. Nothing is more expensive in house- 
keeping than changing servants. Anyone who has kept 
an account of similar expenses knows how soon a con- 
siderable sum is spent in advertisements, registry-office 
fees, travelling expenses in taking references, and other 
incidental items ; in addition to which [there is generally 
the replacement of brooms, brushes, cloths, &c., to be 
made, to say nothing of the cost of a chainjroman's labour, 
which is too often needed to set things in order after a 
bad servant has left her place in dirt and confusion. 

The amount of wages actually paid should depend, in a 
great measure, on whether beer, grocery, and washing 
are found by the employer or not. It has become of late 
years, more customary to make an allowance in money 
for grocery and beer than to provide these articles. The 
economy, however, is highly questionable. Tea and sugar 
are requisites of diet, and beer is hardly less so for working 
persons. When the money for these things is paid quarterly 
in wages, the chances are ten to one that the amount is 
frittered away in follies and cheap finery, leaving the 
servant without the means of honestly providing the 
necessaries for her meals long before the wages are again 
due. The consequence is that pilfering is apt to be 
resorted to. The parlour tea-caddy, the beer and wine 
cellar, are caUed upon to supply ttie deficiency, even if 
more, glaring acts of theft are not practised. Be it said to 
the honour of servants that families who provide liberally 
the above ftlrticles of food seldom complain of abuse of 
confidence ; whereas those who adopt the contrary course 
are more or less a prey to suspicions of the honesty of 
their domestics. 

The quantity of grocery and beer which is usually 
aJlowed by employers of the middle-class to their female 
servants, is as follows : One pint of beer per _day, two 
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ounces of tea and half a pound of sugar per week. The 
aboye allowance of tea is established on the supposition 
that seyeral servants share the same teapot; nearly 
double the quantity would be required for a single 
servant. Borne ladies allow cbflfee instead of tea, but 
I do not consider the practice economical, owing to the 
milk bill being invariably in excess of the usual average 
where this praetice prevails. As a general rule, the 
quantity of tea (two ounces per week) is insufficient, and 
in all probability a inore liberal allowance will become 
established in consequence of the present great reduction 
in the price of tea. No evil result would be likely to 
attend this concession ; for tea is a harmless source of 
enjoyment to working people, and a very desirable article 
of diet. 

Most servants enjoy their beer fully as much as tea, and 
It is decidedly to the interest of housekeepers that beer 
should be drunk in moderation. The best medical autho- 
rities are in favour of the beverage when rationally used. 
Total abstainers are the only opponents to the moderate 
use of beer. But even those who refrain from the in- 
vigorating draught themselves seldom enforce the prin- 
ciple on their servants. Setting aside, however, moral 
and physiological considerations on the subject, pocket- 
ecOnomy dictates that there is a positive advantage in the 
National use of beer as a beverage. The consumption of 
bread and meat is less where beer is drunk at meals than 
where water is drunk. The experiment, I am informed. 
Was recently tried in a large London establishment, where 
the weekly consumption of beer amounted to 1L Before 
long it became evident that the cost of providing food 
under the total abstinence system was so considerably 
increased, that the proprietors were glad enough to return 
to the old principle. This being an established fact, 

L 2 
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housokeopcrs sliould not allow beer-money if beer be not 
drunk. 

Servants' washing is often a contested point. Many 
families who giye the bulk of the washing out consider 
that servants should wash their own clothes. If there be 
plenty of time for the work, and ample appliances, the 
stipulation is not unreasonable. But in de&tult of these 
considerations the economy that is expected to be the 
result of the arrangement is liable to be frustrated in 
many ways. A plan often adopted by London servants 
is to get some poor woman to do the work for them in 
return for small payment or purloinings from the larder. 
These are the often mysterious visitors at the area-gate 
before the family is '' down" in the morning, or after 
dusk. The same difficulties do not usually exist with 
regard to washing in rural districts ; but in large towns 
it will generally be found good economy to contract for 
the servants' washing with the family laundress. The 
usual price asked by laundresses is one shilling per week 
for each servant. The laundress checks the quantity 
sent, and any excess is defrayed by the servant. 

Taking the finding of servants in the requisites of 
grocery, beer, and washing into consideration, the wages 
should be less in proportion. 

The usual time of paying wages is quarterly. But 
there is reason to believe that the mode adopted in many 
large establishments of monthly payments is preferable. 
I am convinced that the latter mode is decidedly so, if 
servants are expected to provide their grocery, beer, &c. 
There is no doubt, moreover, that servants would be less 
disposed to change their places if it were not for the 
prospect of being idle upon a quarter's earnings. In pro- 
portion as the time of payment approaches, servants, as a 
rule, become indepen^^iit and troublesome. When they 
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are without money they are comparatiyely manageable. 
Such, at least, is the sad experience of most housekeepers 
nowadays, when the temptation of a few weeks' hoHday 
and oheap finery cannot be resisted. Honourable excep- 
tions doubtless may be cited. Many hard-working, 
sensible-minded women are still labouring as domestic 
servants, saying a few pounds against a rainy day, and 
assisting their poor families. But the number of these 
is rapidly diminishing, and it behoves every employer to 
exercise the utmost intelligence, less by injudicious 
management of her household she cripples her husband's 
finances, without benefiting, in the sKghtest degree, the 
class by whom she is served. 

The greatest folly committed by employers is that of 
allowing servants indirect profits in lieu of the full 
amoimt of wages. The existence of this privilege leads 
to boimdless abuses, and the small sum which it is de- 
sired to save is apt to be converted into a very serious loss. 
Neither are servants benefited by the privilege : all gains 
obtained by any means save fair remuneration for labour 
being viewed iii the light of unjust profits rather than as 
equitable payment. From the moment servants are 
allowed to dispose of any portion of their masters* 
property for tiiieir own benefit, open, straightforward 
dealing can no longer be expected. The employer loses 
his right, so to speak, to check accounts, and in fact, to 
do so becomes almost an impossibility, from the under- 
standing which usually exists between the tradesmen 
and servants. Taking the butcher and the cook as an 
example : if the latter be permitted to dispose of super- 
fluous fat and dripping, is it likely that the butcher will 
be long before he discovers that he may send in any 
amount of refuse with the joints that are ordered for 
establishments where the perquisite of the *^fat pot" 
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obtains ? Loins of mutton and sirloin of beef, thus become 
twopence and threepence per pound more expensive than 
they would be, if the cook were not a gainer by as much 
fat being sent on such joints as possible. Where servants 
are not allowed to dispose of the fat, they are a very 
useful check against the butcher, for, as a body, they, like 
children, are not fat-eaters. 

The cook's perquisite of fat is not the only one that ig 
liable to be turned to an abuse of confidence. Many 
nurses now stipulate that they are to have "the privi- 
lege of the nursery." The first time this demand was 
made of me, I was ignorat of what was meant. The 
said " privilege" I found signified the children's cast-off 
clothes. Now, in a family of children it may appear 
that clothes, when cast off, cannot be of much worth. 
But the principle is bad, and invariably leads to dis- 
agreeable consequences. If the clothes be thoroughly 
worn out, a nurse considers that sjie is robbed of her 
perquisite; and, although she may not express her dis- 
satisfaction in plain words, she is ever ready to sugge&ft 
the propriety of the children having new clothes, on the 
plea of their shabby appearance. If I mistake not, many 
young mothers are often induced to exceed their allow- 
ance for children's clothing solely on these representa- 
tions of their nurse. 

It must be allowed that the disposal of refuse, whether 
kitchen stuff, rags, or cast-off apparel, is at times a very 
puzzling matter, and the readiest mode is to give such 
things to persons who are on the spot. This is the readiest 
plan ; but it is better to take a little more trouble, and 
give these articles to poor families who are really in want 
of assistance, and to whom the smallest gift is oftentimes 
a real boon. If the head of an establishment does not 
know of any deserving recipients, the first inquiry she 
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makes of a friond will be almost certain to bring some 
distressing case to Hglit^ 

In the establishments of the upper classes the system of 
perquisites is greatly on the wane, increase of wages being 
substituted instead. And it will be found in practical 
working more profitable to the employer of every class to 
know the end of his expenses, of whatever nature they 
may be. He is then master of his own, and able to make 
any use he thinks proper of his belongings without sup- 
posed injury to his servants. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

SEBYAITTS' GHABACTEBS. 

If ladies were true to each other, the giving and taking 
of a servant's character would be an act of personal re- 
sponsibility, and not a mere matter of form. Servants, 
on their part, would be zealous to merit a good recom- 
mendation, and mistresses would not risk their credit by 
false statements. As the matter now stands, there is, 
perhaps, no social duty so ill-discharged by women as 
the one in question. And servants are cognisant of this 
fact, and speculate on the weakness of their employers. 

False notions of benevolence may occasionally induce a 
lady to give a good character of a servant when the reverse 
is merited. But, for the greater part, a selfish desire to 
save themselves from disagreeables of any kind instigates 
ladies to commit this breach of good faith. They think it 
is a safer plan to speak favourably than to tell truths 
which a nervous fear leads them to suppose may be at- 
tended with unpleasant consequences. 

For the greater part, mistresses do not know that to 
give a character at all is purely optional on their part, 
and cannot be enforced by legal measures. But they 
should also be informed that if a character be given, the 
law *' compels that it shall be a true one." The penalty 
of giving a fSalse character from '* benevolent motives '' was 
a short time ago very notoriously enforced, the fine im- 
posed amoimting to the full forfeit of twenty poimds. A 
few more instances of the kind would do more to arrest 
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the widely-spread complamts about bad seryants than any 
measure which could be adopted. As losg, however, as 
ladies are forgetful of their responsibilities, it can hardly 
be ezpected that servants will hold the good opinion of 
their employers in much respect. 

A good character from the last place is the best safe- 
guard against incompetency on the part of servants. But 
so greatly has the value of this recommendation dete- 
riorated that it is no unusual occurrence for a mistress to 
be told by a servant about to leave her place that she, the 
servant, does not intend to send to her present employer 
for a character, preferring to ask the favour of some lady 
with whom she formerly lived, and whose recommenda- 
tion, she asserts, will have greater weight than that of 
her present mistress. This, however, is seldom anything 
beyond mere insolent boasting ; ladies are not over-fond 
of giving a second character, having a vague suspicion 
that they cannot legally do so. 

The want of a satisfactpry character leads servants to 
adopt numerous subterfuges, which, however transparent, 
are for the most part readily accepted by those into whose 
service they seek to enter. The most plausible of these 
is the plea of having left their previous situation in ill- 
health, or having gone home to help their parents in bring- 
ing up the younger branches ; or, what is more general 
still, the statement that the family with whom the applicant 
lived last has '* gone abroad," or that a ** death occurred 
which caused the establishment to be broken up." 

There is no denying the fact that any of these reasons 
may be valid, well founded, trustworthy. But it is quite 
worth an employer's while to make further inquiries. It 
would be very easy, for instance, to require a reference to 
some medical man, clergyman, or respectable tradesman 
to whom the family of the applicant is known ; and ladies 
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may rest assured that such references will be forthcoming 
if the statement be worthy of credit. By demanding this 
protection, servants would respect their employers, and 
having experienced some difficulty in procuring a good 
situation, would not be disposed to throw themselves out 
of emplo3rment on the first occasion of offence. 

A great prejudice exists generally against written cha- 
racters. A written character, however, is really the only 
guarantee on the part of the lady giving it of good faith. 
It is a tangible proof of her truthfulness, and is the sole 
form of character which may really be made ** actionable " 
in case of fraud having been practised. Many a lady 
would not scruple, when tete-d^tete, to tell no end of 
falsehoods about a servant, knowing that there was no 
witness present. But it is quite another matter when a 
written opinion is concerned ; she is then on her guard. 

The only advantage which a personal character has 
over a written one is that the lady seeking information 
has an opportunity of judging what kind of establishment 
the late servant has left, and comparing to a certain 
extent the latter's statement with evident facts. Eor in- 
stance, if the servant, being an industrious, weU-disposed 
young woman, declares that she left her place because 
everything was confusion and disorder in the management 
of the household, a lady has it somewhat in her poweri 
by going to that house an^ seeing and conversing with its 
mistress, to form her own conclusions on the subject. 
The questions she would ask would, in such a case, have 
for object fully as much the estimate of the mistress's 
character as that of her late servant. 

The least satisfactory kind of character is that which 
a servant, applying for a situation, produces from her 
pocket. Well-worn are these testimonials generally, and 
the wonder is that any one should be found to belieVo in 
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them. Such characters are -almost invariably worthless, 
and the last ** dodge" had recourse to by one whose 
character has boon hopelessly lost. 

Another most doubtful source of a character is that 
which is given at hotels, or in the waiting-rooms of a 
railway station, on the supposition that the late employer 
is only in town for a few hours, or is on her journey to 
another place. In one case out of a hundred it might be 
an act of injustice to refuse such a recomme;adation; but as 
the circumstances under which it is offered are extremely 
suspicious, no reasonable individual would refuse the re- 
quest to be favoured with a reference to a second person 
to whom the applicant may be known. Pamilies arc 
not generally friendless, or composed of one individual. 
Although some members may be called from home at a 
few hours' notice, others or Mends are left behind who 
would gladly render a service to one who has filled her 
place faithfully. 

With regard to the manner of taking a character. When 
a lady goes on this errand she should previously ascertain 
that the late mistress will be at liberty to receive her at a 
specified hour. She should then send in her card, and 
state the object of her visit. An interview being accorded, 
the inquirer should bear in mind the purpose she has in 
view, and not let the conversation merge into things in 
general, and the servant grievance in particular. Let her 
keep her attention fixed on the questions she has to ask, 
and the manner in which the replies are given. When 
this end has been satisfactorily attained, it is time enough 
to compare notes on other matters connected with the 
labours of housekeeping, &o. &c. Too often ladies are 
forgetful of the purpose on which a similar interview was 
sought, and in their conversation strive to assert their 
own character rather than inquire into that of the servant. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

SEBVANTS' DKESS, FOLLOWEBS, HOLIDAYS. 

A OBEAT many of fhe disappointments attending a 
cliange of servants arise from the happy-go-lucky mode 
in which the engagement is made. Both servant and 
mistress are desirous of being <* suited," and gloss oyer 
fjEUsts which it is felt on either side would be probable 
points of resistance if openly urged. Of these the chief 
are dress, followers, and holidays. Many minor matters 
also which, when making an engagement, should be 
openly discussed, are left unexplained, and not until the 
servant enters her new place does she discover the peculiar 
views and habits of her employers. The chances are that 
** a change " has to be made again in consequence. But 
the lady, not benefiting by past experience, is seldom 
more explicit with the next applicant. 

In the household management of all families there are 
some peculiarities which require special mention, and 
these, instead of being avoided, should be fully entered 
into. 

With regard to dress ; all outward distinctions of class 
are gradually disappearing, and my lord duke is not to be 
distinguished by the cut of his coat from his valet. The 
better the class of servant when out of livery, the closer 
does he copy his master. And gentlemen do not resent 
the imitation, but are rather disposed to humour it, know- 
ing full well that *' manners make the man," and not 
doubting their own superiority in the latter respect. 
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A large number of ladies are not so indifferent to 
this servile imitation, and take offence if their domestics 
appear in the newest fashion copied from their own 
wardrobes. Many an excellent housemaid has been 
dismissed for no other cause than that she indulged in 
this species of vanity. But to a certain extent only can 
ladies properly regulate the dress of their domestics. 
Whenever a fiEishion is destructive to property and 
dangerous to life, a mistress may with the utmost pro* 
priety prohibit its being adopted during working hours. 
But she has, strictly speaking, no right to dictate what 
fjftshions or materials a servant shall wear when out for a 
holiday, visiting her Mends, or attending church. These 
are considered by servants generally as legitimate occa- 
sions for the display of finery, which their own intuitive 
sense of proj>riety would lead them to avoid when in the 
discharge of their household labours. By prohibiting a 
similar display a mistress endeavours to impose a restric- 
tion to which the liberal spirit of the age is averse. 

When a fashion is general in all classes, as the wearing 
of crinoline has become, a lady may stipulate with pro- 
priety that the annoyance — for such the foolish fashion 
really is— shall be kept within bounds. The final and 
only remedy for the total abolition of this very senseless 
fashion amongst the lower classes will be found in its 
abandonment by the upper classes. Many ladies have 
already, at the potent dictate of Fashion, reduced the 
dimensions of their skirts, and they may rely on it their 
servants will not be behind them in fashionable appear- 
ance. We may shortly expect to see our female domestics 
as slim as lamp-posts. 

There is one point on which employers may, with ad- 
vantage to themselves and real benefit to the servant class, 
insist, namely, that trumpery trinkets, and jewellery, be 
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not worn in service. These ornaments are not only 
totally useless and valueless, but they foster the worst 
dispositions towards vanity ; and to procure such rubbish, 
servants not only spend their earnings in an unprofitable 
manner, but hundreds of young women are led into errors 
which a life-long repentance is insufficient to expiate. 
No right-minded servant would refuse a good situation 
because she would not be allowed to wear similar baubles 
in it. The service of those vt^ho obstinately ding to such 
emblems of folly will be found of little worth. 

There is another point on which ladies have a right to 
express a wish — ^that is, that servants entering their 
establishments be provided with washable gowns for 
morning wear, and with coarse aprons, which should be 
worn during the working hours. The want of such gowns 
and aprons is productive of considerable destruction to 
paint and bedding, from the soiled dresses of servants com- 
ing into contact with skirtings and mattresses. House- 
maids should also be required to wear gloves when 
engaged in dirty work. The latter should be found by 
the mistress ; the cost of such requisites will be aU profit 
in the end, thoughtless servants having the habit of going 
from cleaning the grates to opening the shutters, folding 
curtains, &c., thereby leaving the traces of their former 
occupation on everything they touch. Suitable boots and 
shoes should also be stipulated to be worn in service; 
nailed boots being destructive, and untidy feet giving a 
slovenly appearance which iU-becomes the servants of 
a respectable household. By directing servants' attention 
to these matters, ladies will commit no act of tyranny, 
and the servants, being compelled to outfit themselves 
suitably, will have less money to spend on useless finery. 

** No followers allowed " is a stereotyped phrase, but in 
reality has little meaning. Every one feels it is right to 
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stipulate that the friends and acquaintances of servants 
shall be restricted from visiting at an employer's house 
during working hours, but no limit is generally placed to 
the endless gossipings and rendezvous which occur at the 
garden-gate or area- steps. Tet these are the worst 
descriptions of ** followers,'* the most suspicious in cha- 
racter and wasteful of time — that stock-in-trade of a 
servant. 

The extent to which visitors should be allowed to visit 
in a kitchen should be positively limited to those who 
come from a distance, and by permission, to see their 
relatives in service. These generally give notice of their 
intention of calling, and a servant should be required to 
ask the favour of being allowed to invite such visitors 
down-stairs. In defiEiult of such permission it is only 
reasonable that a servant should be permitted to spend an 
afbemoon or evening with her friends elsewhere than at the 
abode of her employers. Inconvenient as this arrange- 
ment may be, the privilege is less likely to be abused than 
when interruptions of the kind are looked upon as a 
matter of course. 

The custom of granting servants a holiday once a 
month is the best compensation for not being allowed to 
receive visitors while in service. At the same time I do 
not consider it a good plan to undertake to give a servant 
a holiday on a specified day in each month. Sickness or 
any other unavoidable circumstance might occur which 
would render the taking of a holiday on that particular 
day impossible, or inconvenient. It is better to undertake 
to give a holiday once in a month on su£Q[cient notice 
being given of when it is desired that the holiday should 
take place. On all occasions of the kind the morning 
household work should be executed before the servant 
leaves, and she should be required to return home at a 
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stated hour of the eyening. Servants generally help each 
other willingly when holidays are oonoemed, and it is 
astonishing to see how well the work is *' ridded " before 
the hour of de})arture. 

A servant who has remained in her place for twelve 
months, generally expects to be allowed a few days' holi- 
day at the expiration of that time, or at some other con- 
venient season. Many persons refuse this privilege ; but 
they are not wise in doing so. Our servant class being 
drawn to a great extent from the country, the desire to 
see old Mends at home is as strong with the labouring 
classes as vdth their employers. Servants are more likely 
to feel settled for another year when they have had the 
desired trip, seen their friends, shown their new clothes, 
and perchance spent all their earnings. It may be an 
improvident way of spendiag their hard gains, but they 
may do worse in town, and throw themselves out of place 
from the sheer desire of enjoyiag a few days' relaxation 
and freedom from restraint. 

The privilege of going to church once every Sunday is 
generally stipulated for by servants, and many ladies are 
apt to exact that the permission be literally carried into 
effect. But however desirable it may be that servants 
should attend some place of worship with regularity, this 
act cannot be rendered compulsory. A short time ago the 
power of employers to enforce attendance at church, with- 
out making it a distinct point of -agreement that their 
servants should do so, fedled when tested in a court of 
law. In this, as in many other matters connected with 
the management of servants, much must be left to the 
right feeling and peculiar situation of the servant. 



CHAPTER XXIV- 

DISMISSAL OF SEBYANTS. 

The law oonoeming the difmniflsal of servants is seldom 
well understood by ladies. If matters proceed in a 
straightforward manner, the want of accurate knowledge 
is not felt ; but if any disputes between mistress and ser- 
vant arise, relative to their mutual rights, the former 
generally yields to the servant's dictum rather than put 
the assertion to legal proof. The frequency with which 
these concessions are granted has caused many erroneous 
notions to have become established amongst servants, and 
has contributed in no small degree to add to the existing 
grievances between them and their employers. 

With regard to hiring. A wife keeping her husband's 
house acts as his agent. She is supposed to have his 
sanction for whatever engagements she makes with 
domestic servants, and he is liable for the expenses 
incurred.* But her authority extends no further. If the 
husband does not authorise the engagement of certain 
servants, or in exphcit terms refdses their services from 
the commencement, the engagement is not binding on 
his part. 

As a general rule, a wife has absolute control over 
female domestic servants. It is well, however, to have 
the matter well imderstood where men-servants are oon- 

• See " The Law of Master and Beryant," published by Effing- 
ham W ilflon, Boyal Exchange, 1860. 

^ 
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oemed, the latter frequently entertainiiig the notion that 
they are not accountable to the mistress of the house, and 
that her rule need not be recognised by them. This error 
comes from the fact that gentlemen generally engage 
men-servants, and, where practicable, take their refe- 
rences personaUy. It is highly desirable that this plan 
should continue to be observed, but l)efore a man-servant 
enters an establishment presided over by a wife, he should 
be told by the master of the house that his wife's au- 
thdtity is id b^ r^speoted in all tMtters relating; to 
domesiie ^i^ce. 

Diit-dbor setvaiits are generally lesd subject to a mis- 
tress's rule than to that of the master. Many gentle- 
meui hotrever, -^hose odcupations lead them ftom home 
dtbing the greater -pAtt of tiie day engage no olit-door 
men-servants biit those who are willing to take orders 
from their ^t€Js. 

l!he duration of service is Inore often implied than ex- 
pressed. Formetly, and in some remote oountly districts 
even at the present day, domestic servtots were hired for 
twelve months. But the usual term of service, although 
ihie pdyment be I'eckoned at an annual rate, is now-a-days 
considered termijiiable on either side by giving a month's 
notice j or *^ warning." Here, again, disputes are liable 
to occur. From the engagement having been terbal, 
eith^ mistress or servant mdy cotisider herself at Uberty 
id break it at any moment. But in redlity the contract 
hi supposed by tlie la^ to be lasting for twelvd months^ 
with tiie option of terminating it on either side by a 
moiith's notice. So whether the formality of requiring a 
month's iiotice be expressed or not, the engagement, being 
based updii custom, is equally binding. 

The usual mode of "giving warning" is by stating 
verbally that on the day month from which the notice is 
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giyen the oontraot will be at an end« The best form of 
words in giying notioe to a serrant is thus : ** Mary '' (or 
whatever the serrant's name may be), **I wish you to 
leare my service this day month.*' If possible, notice 
shotdd be giyen in presence of another person. 

If a mistress wishes to. dismiss a servant withouf giving 
the usual notice, she is at liberty to do so by paying the 
fuU amount of a month's wages, noi including money for 
hoard ; board wages cannot be claimed in addition. Or, 
if a servant be retained in her situation any portion of 
the month during which she is under notice to leave, a 
mistress may dismiss her by paying the balance of wages 
for the remaining time. Thus, if a servant be discharged 
at the end of the first week of her month's notice, the 
employer would have to pay three weeks' wages to com- 
plete the full term of notice. 

Whenever a withdrawal of the notice is made on either 
side, a new notice will be necessary. 

Although a master or mistress may at any time dis- 
charge a servant by paying a month's wages, it does not 
appear that a servant has the same option. I believe it is 
customary for servants to propose the payment of a 
month's wages to their employers if they wish to leave 
their situation without due notice; and, as fjEir as the 
arrangement goes, whether it be a strictly legal proceed- 
ing or not, it is in conformity with justice. I have known 
more than one instance in which ladies having decoyed (I 
can find no other suitable term) servants from a situation, 
have offered to compensate the employer in this manner. 
The self-imposed penalty does not counterbalance the ex- 
oessive inconvenience to which an establishment may be 
subjected by similar acts of underhand dealing, but it 
covers some of the pecuniary loss attending a change of 
servants. 

M 2 
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The occasions on wHch an employer is justified in dis- 
missing a servant without giving a month's notice, are 
wilfal disobedience, dishonesty, and immoral conduct. 
The latter charges, from their serious nature, are gene- 
rally allowed to become sufficiently manifest before any 
accusation is made. An employer, for instance, would 
take care to have indisputable proo& of a servant's dis- 
honesty before charging him or her with theft; and 
any breach of moral conduct would be suffered to be 
apparent before suddenly dismissing a servant on that 
account. It is not, therefore, on these questions that 
disputes generally arise, but in the less clearly defined 
breach of engagement by negligence in executing the 
required duties, and habitual disregard of rules. Every 
household is supposed to be governed by rules and 
regulations necessary for the comfort and respectabiHty 
of its members, and a servant is bound to observe these 
rules fully as much as to discharge his or her daily 
labours. Therefore, any obstinate refusal to comply with 
established rules affords just grounds for dismissal. But 
it should be distinctly explained that certain acts of mis- 
conduct will be followed by dismissal without the usual 
warning ; the particular rules to be observed should be 
specified, and not spoken of in a general way. Keep- 
ing late hours, t.e., returning home after the appointed 
time; leaving the house without permission; refusing 
to do any portion of work belonging to the situation, 
and which has hitherto been done by servants of the 
same kind, are justifiable grounds for instant dismissal. 
In order, however, to insure there being no mistake 
as to the wishes of the employer, it is advisable that 
the rules and regulations to be observed in a house- 
hold be posted in the kitchen, or some other suitable 
place* As it is not possible that every portion of worl^ 
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can be specified in writing, if there be any matter on 
which a dispute is likely to occur it is a good plan to 
speak of it in the presence of another person, at the same 
time stating the penalty which would be likely to foUow 
the non-obseryanoe of the rule in question. 

In all the above cases it will be seen that the chief 
thing to observe in the treatment of servants is, not to 
act on the defensive without giving due notice of one*s 
intentions, and not to assume any rights which are not 
clearly established. 

A fertile source of dispute is the right of a master or 
mistress to retain possession of a servant's boxes if the ser- 
vant leaves her situation without giving the usual notice. 
No such power exists. Another is the self-assumed right 
of searching a servant's boxes on the suspicion of dis- 
honesty. An employer is justified, if such suspicions 
be entertained, in saying to a servant, ** Before you leave 
I wish to see the contents of your boxes; " but if a ser- 
vant refuses to comply with this desire, application must 
be made for a police-officer to conduct the^ search. This 
measure should not be taken, unless very substantial 
doubts are entertained. 

Again, with regard to the deduction of wages on the 
score of breakages. Whenever it is desired to enforce 
this rule it should be made a matter of agreement at the 
time of engaging a servant, or after he or she has entered 
service. 

Medical attendance is sometimes a disputed point. If 
a servant falls ill during service and consults a doctor on 
her own account, the employer is not liable for the ex- 
pense. But if the employer sends for the family doctor, 
imasked by the servant, his charges should be defrayed 
by the employer. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SEBVAirrs' DUTIES. — GENERAIi SEEVANT. 

In small establishments tlie .divisioii of liouseliol4 
labour is a less difficult matter than wtie^e a l^gs 
number of servants is kept, and wKere the e^iqystU of 
service, so to speak, is more closely observed than a coii- 
scientious discharge of its duties. As the present treat- 
ment of the subject relates to the former case, it will be 
sufficient to describe the respective duties of the &male 
servants usually employed in middle-class families of 
moderate means. Beginning with the general servant, or 
maid-of-all-work — a class almost extinct — it will be 
obvious that little need be said on the score of her labours. 
They are of the most arduous and the least inviting kind» 
except where the fSeimily consists of a £aw individuals, 
who, by considerate treatment, in either saving trouble or 
by assisting in the household work, lighten her task. Her 
place is then generally a comfortable one. 

The chief complaint urged against servants of this class 
is, that. they are slovenly in their habits and execute i^o 
portion of their work well. I do not see that it can be 
otherwise. A general servant is at the beck and call of 
every one, and is required at any mol^ent either to run on 
an errand, cook a meal, answer a bell, or wait at table. 
All these occupations disturb her from the usual routine 
of house-cleaning, and are more serious interruptions 
than thoughtless employers are willing to believe. If, in 
families where only one servant is kept, the daughters 



were required to render regular assistance in household 
labour, the case would be different. The latter wpuld be 
in training to become the mistresses of homes, and the 
servant would not be the doQiestic slave she in reality is 
when required to toil throughout the day without help. 

Where only one servant is kept, and no assistance given, 
there can be little choice of w^i*}^* ^^ servant must do 
what she can, when she can ; and what she cannot io she 
must leave undone. But when her employers, by a well- 
considered plan of work, assist in household labours of 
the lighter kind, there need be no difficulty in one servant 
getting through as much work comfortably to herself as 
most families require. And here I would reiparl^ that it 
is in doing those things which a mistress or her 4S'Ughters 
may best do for themselves, that a servant's time is lost. 
In washing china and glass, dusting, and arranging; furni- 
ture, books, ornaments, &c., a servant of all work ^pends 
the most valuable hours of the day, and even when the 
work is done, the rooms have npt that well-ordered ap- 
pearance which is evident to the most casual observer 
when a person of superior intelligence has assisted in it. 

No servants should be engaged for single-handed situa- 
tions save those who have a character for being thoroughly 
cleanly and industrious ; and having found such a treasure, 
she should be relieved from all duties that do not come 
within the sphere of her capacity. Such aji pne will 
rise early in the morning and get her ** dirty wor]^" done 
before the family is down, By dirty work is meant 
sweeping the kitchen, cleaning grates, lighting flres, 
siffcing cinders, filling coal-scuttles, and cleaning knives 
and boots. If gentlemen require their boots early in the 
morning, and leave them off late at night, they ca^ 
hardly expect to have them ready and well polished 
unless two pairs be kept in use. This necessary portipn 
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of the work being finished, the servant should change the 
dress she has worn, and put on a tidy cotton gown for 
bringing in breakfiEist, and sweeping the upper rooms, 
making beds, &c. Thus attired, and wearing a coarse 
apron oyer a white one — ^the former to be thrown aside 
when required— «he is ready at any moment to appear at 
the street door, clean the entrance, or answer her mis- 
tress's beU. Where no such rules are enforced, the dirty 
work is in hand all day,* and the servant's appearance 
betokens the hopeless muddle in which she lives. 

When the breakfast cloth is remoyed, the servant 
should stack the china, plates, knives, &c , neatly aside 
on the kitchen dresser until she has finished the up-stairs 
work. By getting the upper rooms done first, she has 
the opportunity of collecting any soiled articles which 
may require cleaning, and one '^ washing-up" serves for 
everything. In a well-regulated household all up-stairs 
cleaning (except those rooms which have to be scrubbed 
or their carpets shaken) should be oyer by eleven o'clock. 
A good manager in a small family will be able to accom- 
plish this ; she wiU then have the rest of the morning for 
work in her kitchen. 

At eleven o'clock it is time to make preparations for 
middle-day dinner, and during the cooking of the meal 
the servant should be employed in cleaning knives, 
candlesticks, trimming lamps, and washing up whatever 
utensils may have been lefb soiled from the morning meal. 
The usual mode with a thoughtless servant is to run down- 
stairs at eleyen o'clock, set the meat on the fire or in 
front, where it is left to take its chance while she finishes 
her up-stairs work. This is the cause of the execrable 
boiling and roasting which are so often seen in smaU estab- 
lishments, where the servant is both cook and housemaid. 
Few small families have a joint cooked eyery day ; the 
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oommon-seiise arrangement would, therefore, be to have 
special cleaning done on those days when there is cold 
meat for dinner. If, after the necessary work is done, 
there is spare time before dinner, there is no reason why 
that time should not be employed in cleaning the kitchen, 
preparatory for the afternoon. The remainder of the 
work, such as washing plates and disheis, cleaning knives 
and saucepans, can be done in the wash-house — ^the fittest 
place for such work, and the last which requires cleaning. 
By four o'clock all the household work should be done ; 
and the servant should be required to dress herself. A 
thoughtful mistress will be careful not to impose any 
labour which would be liable to soil the affcemoon gown. 
Least of aU would a considerate employer begrudge the 
few hours of leisure a servant might have acquired a 
right to enjoy by diligent working. The habit many 
ladies have of ** filling in" all a servant's spare time has 
been productive of the slovenly appearance and dawdling 
ways of women of the General servant class. They, like 
their employer, require rest at the day's close ; time to 
read, time to write to their friends, and time to mend and 
make their clothes. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

DITTIES OF COOE, EOtJSEKAXD, Aim TSfTTRBM, ioO, 

The respectiTe duties of cook and houoiBpiaid Iq small 
establiahments are im>re clearly defined tlian those of any- 
other^ class of seryant, and from, this fact, siinilar situa- 
tions are generally considered the most comfortahle to Ell. 
It is when any dQubt exists as to the char^ter of the 
work required to be done that disputes are apt to arise as 
to whose place it is to do it ; not when either the vvi^Q^ of 
the house or established custom has decided the question. 

A very large number of families keep only two servants. 
And where a distinct line of demarcation is drawn be- 
tween their respective "places," a greater ^piount of 
comfort is enjoyed by both servants and employers th^n 
where more hands are kept than are absoliitely required, 
and where the diyision of labour is confusedr 

The cook's place is unquestionably in the kitchen. Her 
work there is of a kind which is likely to be ill-executed 
if she be called away from the scene of cookery. What- 
ever assistance she may be required to render in house- 
hold labour should be at a time when she can be spared 
from the kitchen ^without detriment to her special vocation. 
On this account it is generally understood that the cook 
cleans the hall, door-step, and the dining-room, or, instead, 
the breakfast-room. She has also the boots and knives to 
clean, unless a boy be kept. To do this kind of work 
properly, and at a seasonable hour, i,€., before ten o'clock 
in the morning, is as much as can be expected of a servant 
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who, in addition, has to prepare breakfast After break- 
fast, the only up-stairs work a cook should be required to 
assist in should be confined to helping make the beds (in 
case only one other servant be kept) and cleaning her own 
bedroom. On special cleaning days somewhat longer time 
would be necessary, and on these occasions a mistress 
should endeavour to lighten the kitchen work by haying a 
cold midday dinner or lunch. 

Another portion of *« cook's " work consists in answering 
the servants- bell throughout the day, and giving orders 
to tradesmen who send or call for orders. She is also 
generally required to brush her master's clothes. All 
attendance on the family during the working hours of the 
day is usually dispensed with as far as the oook is con- 
cerned. But if, as it sometimes happens in small estab- 
lishments, there are young children under the charge of 
housemaid, the oook is expected to wait upon her master 
and mistress, during the time the housemaid is engaged 
in putting the children to bed, or sitting at needlework in 
the nursery. This latter arrangement, however, should 
be specially understood when making the engagement. 

Before going to bed the cook should be required to 
leave her kitchen in perfect order. The various utensils 
used during the day should be set ^side clean apd re^y 
for use. Her kitchen range should be thoroughly emptied* 
and the wood laid on the hob to get dry preparatory to 
lighting the fire in the morning. By clearing her kitchen 
properly overnight an hour of the most valuable time is 
saved in the morning which would otherwise be spent in 
a muddld, from the work of one day being crowded into 
the next. 

Another very important saving of both time and ma- 
terial consists in having the stock-meat strained over- 
night. When strained the liquor should be set aside (not 
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in the larder, but in some outside place or safe), in order 
that the fat may settle on the top, and leave the stock fit 
for use when wanted. A cook should neyer be allowed to 
set her stock-pot aside in the state in which it is taken 
£rom the fire. This is a dirty, unthrifby habit, to which 
most servants are prone. Many a good foundation for 
soup intended for the following day's dinner has been 
spoilt by so doing. 

A housemaid's place is quite distinct from the cook's, 
and is chiefly confined to work in the upper rooms of a 
house. To her charge belong also the plate, china, and 
glass (where no man-servant is kept), and the repairing 
of the table and bed linen ; attendance on the feimily and 
answering the visitors' bell are also included in her work. 
In many families, where there are young children, and 
only one nurse, the housemaid is required to wait on the 
nursery, to the extent of carrying up coals, water, &c., 
also the nurse's meals, if it be customary for the latter 
not to leave the nursery. Again, in situations where 
there are no children, and the household labour is light, 
the latter is frequently required to discharge some portion 
of a lady's-maid's duties, as far as her experience serves, 
in washing and getting up collars, cufiPs, &c., repairing 
and making plain clothes, and adding to her mistress's 
personal comfort by any means in her power beyond 
actual house-cleaning. 

A housemaid should not be required to engage in any 
dirty work after middle day. This can be easily ac- 
complished in most families where a regular system of 
work is observed, and where early rising* (t.e., six o'clock 
in the summer and half-past six in the winter) is enforced. 
One room should be thoroughly cleaned daily, and not 
more work commenced in a day than can be completed. 
Any extra work, likely to disturb the usual plan, should 
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be deferred till a fitting opportunity; suitable arrange- 
ments being made by the mistress to prevent confusion 
during the time such work is in progress. 

The situation of nurse, in most £Eimilies, is one which is 
arduous, rather from the confinement to the nursery than 
from the fatigue consequent on its duties. If the children 
be very young, and no assistance rendered by the house- 
maid, the mother should assist in taking charge of her 
infants whilst the nurse does the necessary cleaning. A 
nurse, however, who is willing to undertake the scrubbing 
and cleaning of her nursery, is generally wanting in 
more essential qualities where young children are con- 
cerned, namely, gentleness of manner, patience, and 
superior intelligence in all ilxat relates to the wants of 
the sensitive little beings who are her especial charge. 
When it becomes a question whether a superior house- 
maid shall be kept or a superior nurse — that is to 
say, whether the duties of iJie one servant shall be 
lightened, or those of the other, parents would do wisely 
to decide in favour of the nurse. A little more or a little 
less house-cleaning canhot make much difference to a com- 
petent housemaid. Whether she scrubs one floor more 
or less, or cleans one or more fire-places, provided suffix 
cient time be allowed, ought not to be objected to ; the 
class of work being the same. But a ** superior nurse ** 
generally considers, and with reason, that she should be 
relieved from similar labours. She argues that no de- 
pendence can be placed upon her being able to do the 
required work at an appointed time. The children may 
be iU, or they may be asleep, or it may be desirable to 
** catch a sunbeam" out of doors, at the moment when 
tiie nursery cleaning should be done ; and confiision and 
cross tempers would probably result from delay. It is 
better, therefore, to keep the nurse strictly to her nursezy 
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work, indnding tlie dedning of the nursery in house- 
maid's work. In mending, making, and playing with 
her little diarges there is ample employment for a nurse's 
time — employment which is in erery tespect more pro- 
fitable than hotlsehold workj 

li l^e meatis of the Employers be not too limited, a 
yotiiig niirsemaid is a rery tisefol addition in an estaldish- 
ment. Bhe should, howeyer, be taken from a bett^ dass 
of home than those itom which young girls generally go 
to serrice. The daughters of small respectable tradesmen 
are best for this purpose. When she enters seryice she 
should be given to imderstand that adyancement will 
depend upon her own exertions, and a hope held out that 
she will rise to a better station from entering service in the 
nursety than from any other description of place. 
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1. 7^e Arabian Nights, 

2. The Adventures of Don Quixote, 

3. The Adventures of Gil Bias. 

4. jy Israeli's Curiosities of Literature, 

5. A Thousand and One Gems of British Poetry, 
Edited by Dr. Mackay. 

6. The Blackfriars Shakspere, Edited by Charles 
Knight. 



The Pleasures^ Objects^ and Advantages of Literature, 
By the Rev. R« A. Willmott. A new edition, fcp. 8vo, 
cloth, 2S. 

Motleys Pise of the Dutch Republic, Post 8vo, cloth, 
gUt edges, 6s. 

Spectator (The), By Addison, Steele, and others. 

Revised edition, finely printed, 4 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 
14s. ; or the 4 vols, bound in 2, cloth, 12s. 

BoswelTs Life of Johnson. The 4 vols, in 2, cloth 

gilt, with numerous Illustrations, lOs. 

ILo^ {Jctbez) on the Microscope, New revised edition, 
with 400 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

BunyarCs Pilgrin^s Progress, Edited, with Life, by 
Archdeacon Allen, and Designs by J. D, Watson, Post 
8vo, new type, elegantly printed, 2s. 6d. 

Robfs Traditions of Lancashire, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
24s. 

jEsops Fables, Edited by the Rev. G. F. Townsend, 
with 112 Plates by Harrison Weir. Post 8vo, doth, 5s. 
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Half-Hours with t/ie best Letter- Writers and Auto- 
biographers, Edited by Charles Knight. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, los. 6d. 

Northcotis Fables ; with 274 Woodcuts by the Author. 

Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

London : How the Great City Grew, By G. R. Emer- 
son. Fcp. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Geological Gossip on the Earth and Ocean, . By Pro- 
fessor Ansted. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Language of Flowers, By Mrs. Burke. With 
numerous Engravings, and a coloured Frontispiece. Royal 
i6mo, gilt edges, is. 

The Book of Humour, Wit, and Wisdom ; selected 
from the best Authors. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Book of Familiar Quotations: a new and revised 
edition. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Froissarfs Chronicles of England, France, and Spain ; 
with 120 Illustrations. 2 vols, super royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

Monstrelefs Chronicles : a new and cheaper edition. 
2 vols, super royal 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 6 vols. fcp. Svo, 
cloth, 30s. 

Heads of the People, By Douglas Jerrold, Thac- 
keray, and others. With io8 Plates by Kenny Meadows. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2, 2s. 

The Horse in the Stable and in the Field, By Stone- 
hen ge. With 160 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 12s. 

Once upon a Time, By Charles Knight. A new 

and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Lmt Words of Eminent Persons, Edited by Joseph 

Kaines. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Men I have known. By William Jerdan. Post Svo, 

doth, los. 6d. 

The JoumcU of a London Playgoer. By Professor 

MoRLEY. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

VARIOUS EDITIONS. 

7^e Pictorial Shakspere, Edited by Charles Knight. 

A new edition, thoroughly revised by the Editor. 8 vols, 
super royal 8vo, cloth, £^, 4s. 

Routledgis Illustrated Shakespeare. Edited by Howard 
Staunton. With 1,200 Illustrations by John Gilbert, 
and a Steel Portrait. 3 vols, super royal, cloth, ;f 2. i6s. 

This book is also kept in a variety of calf and morocco 
bindings. 

Shakespearis Works, Edited by Howard Staunton. 

With copious Notes, Glossary, and Life. 4 vols, demy Svo, 
cloth, £i, 2s. 

The Famous Shakespeare of 16123. 

Shakespearis Works: (a reprint of the 1623 folio). 
Large paper, 4to edition, cloth, £2, 12s. 6d. 

The Shakespeare Gallery; with 95 Photographs of 

Scenes from the Plays. Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, ;f 2. 2s. 

Shakespeare's Works: (a reprint of the 1623 folio). 
Fcp. 4to, cloth, 3 IS. 6d. 

Shakespearis Works, Edited by W. Hazlitt. 5 vols. 

fcp. 8vo, 15s. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, i8s. 

Shakespearis Works, Edited by Thomas Campbell. 

With Life, Portrait, and Vignette, and 16 page Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. Bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 12s. 

The Blackfriars Shakspere, Edited by Charles 
Knight. Post Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

Choice Thoughts from Shakespeare: a Collection of 
Extracts from his Works. Fcp. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LamUs Tales from Shakespeare; with Illustrations by 
John Gilbert. Printed in Colours, fcp. Svo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 

Quotations from Shakespeare; selected by Edmund 
KouTLBDOE. With an Index. Fcp. Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. 
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8 Poetry and the Drama. \ 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 

WITH BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, NOTES, ETC. 

Wycherl^y Congreve^ Vanbrughy and Farquhar; with 
Biographical and Critical Notices by Leigh Hunt, and 
Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, doth, i66. 

Massenger and Ford; with an Introduction by Hart- 
ley Coleridge, and Portrait and Vignettei Royal 8yo, 
doth, 168. 

Beft Jonson ; with a Memoir by William Gifford, 

and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, doth, 16s. 

Beaumont and Fletcher; with Introduction by George 
Darley, and Portraits and Vignettes. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 
doth, 32s. 

John Webster; with Life and Notes by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. Royal 8vo, doth, 12s. 

Marlowe; with a Memoir and Notes by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. Royal 8yo, cloth, 12s. 

Greene and Peelers Dramatic Works, Edited by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Spenser; with selected Notes, Life by the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M.A., Portrait, Vignette, and Glossarial Index. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 

Cliaiuer; with Notes and Glossary by Tyrwhitt, 
and Portrait and Vignelle. Royal 8vo, doth, los. 6d. 

Dryden; with Notes by the Revs. Joseph and John 

Warton, and Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo> doth, 
los. 6d. 

Pope; including the Translations: with Notes, Life 

by the Rev. II. F. Cary, A.M., and Vignette. Royal 
8vo, cloth, IDS. 6d. 

Tlu Dramatic Works of Sheridan Knowles ; with 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TJie Dramatic Works of Lord Lytton; with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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Poetry and the Drama, 9 

The Poetical Works of Lord Lytton; with Frontispiece 

and Vignette. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Routledgis British Poets, Best Edition. Edited by 
the Rev. R. A. Willmott, Illustrated by Birket Foster, 
Gilbert, Corbould, Franklin, and Harvey. Elegantly 
printed on good paper. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt and gilt edges. Price 5s. each ; or, morocco elegant or 
antique, gilt edges, los. (except where specified). 

Spenser's Faerie Queen. Morocco, iis. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 

Kirks White. 

South^y's Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems. Mor., iis. 

Dryden's Poetical Works. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited by Cary. Mt>r., its. 

Milton's Poetical Works. Morocco, iis. 

Thomson, Beattie, and West. 

Goldsmith, Johnson, Shenstone, and Smollett. 

Herbert, with Life and Notes. Edited by Willmott. 

Gray, Parnell, Collins, Green, and Warton. 

CowpER. Edited by Willmott. 

Akenside and Dyer. ) ttju^j u„ wft t «Ai-r 
Burns' Poetical Works. { ^^'^^^ ^^ ^vLLwm, 

Fairfax's Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 

Scott's Poetical Works. Morocco, iis. 

Mackay's Ballads and Lyrics. 

Wordsworth. Morocco, us. Crabbb. 

Mackay's Songs. Complete Edition. 

Eliza Cook's Poems. Morocco, iis. 

Moore's Poems. Byron's Poems. Morocco, its. each. 

Leigh Hunt's Poetical Works. 

Campbell's (Thomas) Poetical Worics. 

Bennett's (W. C.) Poetical Works. 

Also uniform, 

Longfellow's complete Poetical Works, iodttding "Tales 
of a Wayside Inn. " Morocco, 1 19. 

Longfellow's Prose Works. 
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lo Poetry and the Drama, 

Routledges British Poets. Cheap Edition. With Illus- 
trations by BiRKET Foster, Gilbert, Corbould, Wolf, 
Harrison Weir, and others. Fcp. 8vo, doth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. each ; or morocco, el^;ant or antique, 7s. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. 
MiLTON^s Poetical Works. 
Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 
Grabbers Poems. 

SouTHEY*s Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems. 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Shenstone, and Smollett. 
Kirke White. By Southey. 
BuRNs's Poetical Works. 
Moore's Poems. Byron's Poems. 
Thomson, Beattie, &a 
Pope's Poetical Works. 
Gerald Massey's Poems. 
James Montgomery's Poems. 
Scott's Poetical Works. 
- Herbert's Works. Edited by Willmott. 
Campbell's (Thomas) Poetical Works. 
Bloomfield's Poems and Remains.. 

Also, uniform ivith Routledge's British Poets. Cheap Edition. 

Longfellow's complSte Poetical Works, including " Tales 
of a Wayside Inn." 



Eliza Cook's New Poems. 
New Echoes and other Poems. By Eliza Cook. With 

a Portrait Fcap. 8vo, 5s. ; elegantly printed on fine paper. 

RoutUdgis Pocket Poets; i8mo, with a portrait, 2s. 
each ; Roxburgh binding, 2s. 6d. each. 

■•• I. Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. 
2. BuRNs's Complete Poetical Works. 

The Pocket Poets can also be had in morocco or calf, 6s. 6d. 

each, and in tree calf, Ss. 
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ROUTLEDGES' USEFUL LIBRARY. 

In foap. 8yOy cloth limp, or boards, price Is, each| unless expressed. 



1, A NEW LETTER- WRITER, for Ladies and Gentlemen : with 
applications for Situations, Forms of Address, Titles, &c. 

3. LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Rev. J. 

White, Author of "The Eighteen Christian Centuries." Is.Od.' 

4. LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. By the Rev. 

J. White, Author of " The Landmarks of England." Is. Qd. 

6. THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By Martin Doyle. 

7. LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT, with copious Useful 

Forms. By W. A. Holdsworth, Barrister-at-Law. 

9. HISTORY OP FRANCE, from the Conquest of Gaul to the 
Peace of Paris, 1856. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

10. THE LAW OF WILLS, EXECUTORS, AND ADMINISTRA- 

TORS, with Forms. By W. A. Holdswortji, Barrister-at-Law. 

11. RUNDELL'S DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

13. NOTES ON HEALTH : How to Preserve or Regain it. By 
W. T. Coleman. 

15. COMMON OBJECTS OF THE MICROSCOPE. By the Rev. 

J. G. Wood. With 400 Illustrations by Tuppen West. 

16. BANKRUraCY (The New Law of) FOR POPULAR USE. By 

W. A. Holdsworth, Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. 

17. ONE THOUSAND HINTS FOR THE TABLE ; with a few 

words upon Wines. 

21. COUNTY COURT GUIDE (The). By W. A. Holdsworth. 

With Useful Forms, and Tables of Fees and Costs. 

22. GEOLOGY FOR THE MILLION. By Margaret Pltjes. 

Edited by Edward Wood, F.G.S., F.R.S.L. With Illustra- 
tions. 

23. HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW. By W, Campbell 

Sleigh. 

24. THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS* HANDY BOOK. 

25. HOW TO MAKE MONEY. By B. T. Freedlbt. 
28. HOUSEHOLD LAW. By Albany Fonblanquh. 2$. 
27. INFANT NURSING. By Mrs. Pbdley. 



THE MICROSCOPE. 

In post 8vo, price 6«., with upwards of Five Hundred Illustrations. 

THE MICROSCOPE: 

ITS HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND APPLICATION. 

By Jabez Hogg. 

LONDON: QEORQE ROUTLEDQE AND SONS. 



R0UTLED6ES' USEFUL BOOKS. 



ROUTLEDGES' HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 

Fcap. ^YO, price Sixpence each, cloth limp. 

The Cook's Own Book: a Manual of Cookery for the 

Kitchen and the Cottage. By Geoboiana Hill. With Practical 
Illustrations. 

The Lady's Letter-Writer. i ^i*^ Applications for Sitaa- 

mi. n XI » X i.i. T«T -x 1 *io^s, Forma of Address 

The Gentleman's Letter- Writer. ( to Persons of Title, &c. 
Village Museum; or, How we Gathered Profit with 

Pleasitfe. By Bev. G. T. Hoa&b. 

How to Cook Apples in One Hundred Different Ways. 

By GsoBOiAKA Hill. 

How to Cook and Serve Eggs in One Hundred Different 

Ways. By Gboroiana Hill. 

How to Cook Bahbits in One Hundred and Twenty-four 

Different Ways. By Gborgiana Hill. 

Every-Day Blunders in Speaking and Writing. 

One Hundred Ways of Cooking Potatoes. By Geobgiana Hill. 

ROUTLEDQES' COOKERY BOOKS. 

Beyer's Cookery for the People, l«. 

Mrs. Rundell's Domestic Cookery. l«. 

One Thousand Hints for the Table. l«. 

A Plain Cookery for the Working Classes. By c. B. Fbak^ 

OATELLI. 6d, 

Mrs. Eundell's Domestic Cookery. 2s. 

The British Cookery Book. Edited by J. H. Walsh. Zs. 6d. 



CHEAP RECKONERS. 

Masters' Ready Reckoner, I7th Edition, Edited by Johh 

Hbaton, comprises Tables of Interest, Commission, Wages, 
Percentage and Profit, Time, Weights and Measures, Foreign 
Money, Decimal Tables, &c. Is. 

The Miniature Ready Reckoner. 6* 
ROUTLEDGES' EDUCATIONAL MANUALS. 

64 pages each, boards, price 6d. each. 



1. COMMON THINGS ; or, Notes on 

Familiar Objects. 

2. THE FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES. 
4. FIRST BOOK OF EUCLID. 

B. GERM^VN SCHOLAR'S HAND- 
BOOK. 



6. MAMMALIA. By the Rev. J. G. 

Wood. 

7. GENERAL GEOGRAPHY OP 

THE WORLD. 

8. ARITHMETICAL AND GEO- 

GRAPHICAL TABLES. 



LONDON: QEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS. 



BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 

In Foolscap Syo, Fancy Cloth Ooyera, with numerons Illustrations. 

Price One Shilling each (unless specified). 

1. ANGLING, and WHERE to GO. By Robert Blaket. 

2. PIGEONS and RABBITS. By E. S. Dblamer. 

3. SHOOTING, in all its Varieties. By Robert Blaket. 

4. SHEEP, their Diseases and Management. By W. 0. L. Martitt. 
6. FLAX and HEMP, its Culture and Manipulation. 

6. THE POULTRY YARD. Edited and revised by E. Watts. 

7. THE PIG ; How to Choose, Breed, Feed, Cut-up, and Cure. 

8. CATTLE. By Martin and Raynbird. (Is. 6d.) 

10. THE HORSE ; its History, Management, and Treatment. 

11. BEES ; their Habits, Management, and Treatment. 

12. CAGE and SINGING BIRDS. By H. G. Adams. 

13. SMALL FARMS ; their Management. By Martin Dotlb. 

14. THE KITCHEN GARDEN. By E. S. Delamer. 
16. THE FLOWER GARDEN. By E. S. Dblamer. 

16. RURAL ECONOMY. By Martin Doyle. 

17. FARM and GARDEN PRODUCE. By Martin Doylr. 

18. COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. By Wood. With 

Coloured Illustrations. 

19. COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. By Wood. With 

Coloured Illustrations. 

20. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Alfred Sibson. 

21. OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. 

22. BRITISH FERNS. By Thomas Moorb, F.L.S. 

23. FAVOURITE FLOWERS : How to Grow Them. 

24. BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. S. Coleman. 

25. THE RAT, its History, and Destructive Character, (is. Qd.) 

26. DOGS: their Management. By*E. Mayhjiw, M.R.C.V.S. (Is. 6d.) 

27. HINTS for FARMERS. By R. Soott Burn. 

28. BRITISH BIRDS' EGGS and NESTS. Atkinson. 

29. BRITISH TIMBER TREES. By John Blbnkarn. (is. 6d,) 
80. WILD FLOWERS. By Spencer Thomson. (25.) 

31. LIFE of a NAG-HORSE. With Directions for Breaking and Train- 

ing Horses, and Hints on Horsemanship. By Fred. Taylor. 

32. A FIELD FULL of WONDERS. 

83. HAUNTS of the WILD FLOWERS, (la. 6d) 

84. SCIENTIFIC FARMING MADE EASY.^^XLk&iA 

35. FOOD, FEEDING, and MANURE. Bj 

36. nORSE-Ti»IING, HORSEMANSHIP, 

J. S. Rarey and Samuel Sidney. Illi 
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